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COPENHAGEN 


DANISH DEMONSTRATORS with nuclear disarma- 
ment symbols and posters entered the Soviet: Embassy 
garden in Copenhagen last Saturday and sat down in front 
of the main entrance in protest against the proposed 
explosion by Russia of a 5@ megaton nuclear bomb. 

Police reinforcements were called in to carry. the 
demonstrators away. 

A larger demonstration in the form of a torchlight pro- 
cession from the Soviet Embassy to a rally in the main square of Copenhagen 
took place on Tuesday. 

Iu Stockhotm on the same day about 100 young Swedes, many of them 
wearing the familiar nuclear disarmament badge, gathered outside the Soviet 
Embassy and sat there for several hours. Many were carried away by police 
fo wailing vans. 
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: 


by the Italian authorities. 
security luws, has 
from a 
opinion in Italy. 


‘Thou Shalt Not Kill’ 


Vhe film, Non Uccidere (Vhou Shalt Not 
Kill), is the work of director M. Autant- 
Lara. Both France and Italy refused to 
have it shot on their soil. Its public show- 
ing in Ftaly has been held up indefinitely 
by the official censor who has not yet 
openly pronounced upon it. 


it was shown privately to members of 
Parliament. A second private showing, 
organised for October 20 by the European 


OG 2 Fh, 


TRAFALGAR SUNDAY, 


Russell 2: 


others 


SQUARE, 


wide section of democratic | 


rally and public 


Committee of !00 


«GRUPPEN A 


PORE 


.» + AND IN ROME A PROTEST 
OVER FILM BAN 


JA RILM made for Italian producers in Yugoslavia by a French director, and 

which passionately defends conscientious objection to war, is being banned 
The ban, enforced on the basis of surviving Fascist 
aroused protests — 


Community of Writers, was due to be pro- 
vided for an andience of intellectuals, 
diplomats, journalists, and film makers. 
When the guests arrived their entry was 
barred by the police. Many of them, in- 
cluding actresses Anna Magnani and Gina 
Lollobrigida sat on the pavement in 
protest. 

The press has vigorously objected to the 
ban, and questions will be asked in the 
Htalian Parliament. 

Complaining about the ban I! Afessagero 
said that it offended against “the demo- 
cralic spirit about which one always talks 
«a great deal in Italy but often lacks the 
courage of putting into practice.” 
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Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2a. Gd. (Nox No Ia. extra) Please don't send stampa 
in payment, except for odd pence. Addsesy Box No 
replies: Peace News, 3 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 
y Pleane wend advertisements by first: post Monday 


TERMS 1 


Lecture/Demoustra- 
Harrow RBelu 


TINGS, 
Rachel Pinney. 
Assembly Holl, 7.30 p.m. Sat, Oct, 28. Ch 
ford, Cannans Duke St, 7.30 p.m. Mon., 
Oct, 30.) Horsham Town Holl, 8 pam, Tues, Nov, 
14.) Dorking Masonic Hall, 7.30 Moa., Nov, 20, 
Further fixtures pending, All enquiries to Dr. KH. 
Pinney 443 Pulham Ril., S.W.20. FLA 7008, 
mucasuyes, KEN 2223. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—4¢, very reasonable charges, re- 
Greshoient facilities, piuno. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Kd., King’s Cross, London, NI. 


FRIDAY, November 3: 8.30 p.m, “The 
Americauss Vow did they get that way?’ Prof, 
Arthur Newell, M.A, Gotin Giihert, Winant Lectore 
Fellow), The Indian Institute of World Culture, 62 
Queen's Gardens, Paddingtan, 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


PAX HOUSE offers you individual attention, com- 
fort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. He and C. 
Centratly situated, within casy reach of sea. 17 
Melville Rd, Tel. HOVE 70945. 


LISTENING 
fleas by Dr. 


PERSONAL 


ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. 
Company insuring abstainers ont 


Motor Insurance 
Offer amazing low 


rates, Up to SO per cent N.C.B. Detaila from 
Temperance Brokers, local sepreaentativea in all 
areas. Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 


Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

DUPLICATING, — verbatim — shorthand, — typing 
(apes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, NW. ENTernrise 3324. 


HUMANITY IN DANGER. — (tig your duty to 
survive, But where can you find safely from nuclear 
death? = 2,000-word survey offers possible escape. 
Send 10%. to Mr. D. Jones, 67, Crescent Road, 
London, S.BAIB. 


HYPNOSIS. Congultant treats nervous condi. 
tions, disorders, personal habita and problema. G. 
Stocker, MUHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 

SWI Cottage 4904. 


IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
gumber when making your neat purchase : 1.336943 
Your dividend will then he gratefully received bey 


the Secretary, Peace News, § Caledonian Rd, 
London, NJ 

MAKE FRIENDS ANYWHERR-—opposite — sex 
(17-70). S.A.B. for details, Personal Column Ltd , 


Falcon Wouse, Burnley, Lance. 


English people suppart 


Self-government 
for WALES 


Peace-lovers especially want freedom 
for all nations 
write for 


WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS 
by Gwynfor Evans 
WHICH WAY TO FREEDOM? 
by Gene Sharp 
ond tell of your support 


PLAID CYMRU 


(WELSH FREEDOM PARTY) 
8 Queen Street “ Cardif? 


éd. 
Is. 


Pp pemy stamp 

has long since 
ceased to be sufticient 
for use by itself for 
postal purposes, Now 
the twopenny stamp has 
followed its cheaper 
companion and — will 
have to rely upon re- 
ceipt forma to serve any 
useful purpose on its 
own. Wo are sharply reminded of this 
every time we send out an acknowledge- 
ment for subscriptions and donations, 
und still more when, as recently, we 
posted The Pacifist An extra halfpenny 
stamp now aid again does not seem to 
inatter very much, but when we are 
posting over 700 the difference iy cou- 


siderable. 


Opinions nay differ as to whether the 
rate of personal income has kept puce 
wilh inercased pessonal expenditure, but 
it ix beyoud question that the income of 
the Peace Pledge Union has not in- 
crewed suiliclently to meet the addi- 
tional expenditure which various rises ia 
cost Involve. 


MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 


hospitality of the Marriage Club. Hath London 
and country members invited. Mrs Prue White, 
14 Parjiament Hill, London, N.W.3. 


PEACE NEWS ANI HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcomo visitors 9.30 to 6 pm. Monday to Friday, 
w ft pm. on Saturday. Voluntary work slways 
available Peace literature, books of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greetings cards, etc., 
on tale 


URGENT: HELPERS WANTED at Peace News 
Office, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1, for packing and 
despatch of papers—Wed. evenings 5-9 p.m. and 


Thursday mornings. Also voluntary help urgently 
required on Christmas Cards, Monday to Friday, 
9.30-6 p.m. 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
wifta of foreign stamps. Please sens io WRI, 88 
Vark Ave, Enfield, Middlesex 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP BOREAU Non-profit 
making venture to unite people of like interest. 
S.A.E. for detail. (PN) 7, Llanthewey Road, New- 
part, Mon. 


“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,"’ opposes all 
cruelty and violence. Details trom 5S North View, 
S.W 19 

LITERATURE 

CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 monthy 17s. 
Hox 1979, Cape Town, South Africa 


FREE INTRODUCTION, — Send us the names 
aud addresses of friends likely to be interested In 
Peace News. They will receive complimentary copied 
and an invitatlon ta take eight weeks" trial sub- 
seription for 25. 64 Peace News, 5 Caledomiaw 
Road, King's Cross, London, NI 


LIHRARIES bought: politics, ecanomics, world 
affairs. RIV, 6807, The Hammersmith Boukshop, 
W.6 


FOR SALE 


& COMMERCIAL STATIONERY : 


PERSONAL 
lly. 1,000 box; 9” x 


Manilla envelopes, 6” x 34", 


4, Ws) 6d. S00 hex. White envelopes, 6" x 34", 
17s, 6d. 1,000 box. Many other sizes/atyles avail- 
uble. Plain postcards 2s. 34, 100; quarta '' Meko " 


copy paper, 63. 500 sheets, Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from 8d. each Postage extra, special quota- 
tlons for larger quantities. All profits to Peace News. 
Write or call Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, King's 
Crosa, London, N.J. (TERminus 8248) 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


GENTLEMAN (40) requires bed-sitter or similar 
accommodation, with or without sume meals pro- 
vided, preferably in the Streatham or West Norwood 
area Mut be able to use (own) piano, and to give 
lessony Kome evenings. Please write. All enquiries 
will be gratefully acknowledged, Box No. 33 


ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE 


TWO ROOMS in smatl house close Highgate. 
Pacifist family, Suit) Professional Lady. Turner, 
24, Wlarberton Road, Archway, N.19. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

COMMITTEE OF 1000 needs two capable shart- 
hand typists. Good salary offered. Ring ARC 1239, 
Unilateralist. 


PRINTER'S READER required Part Pacifist 
a2; 


work. Good wages. Bux No. 32 


UNILATERAL PEACE 
ACTION 1S POSSIBLE 

ONLY BY AN UNARMED 
IMPARTIAL WORLD PEOPLE 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF WORLD CITIZENS, 
SPREAD OVER 53 COUNTRIES, 
IS THAT PEOPLE 


Has it your support? 


Information from 


13 Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8 
London, U.K. 


PENNY PLAIN--TWOPENCE COLOURED 


Some members have been kind enough 
(o increase their annual subscriptions, 
und some send stamped envelopes for 
replies or intimate that they do not want 
wu receipt. Such thoughtfulness is appre- 
ciated, but it does not make up the 
diflerence. 


We hope that Peace Pledge Union 
production in the way of Jeatlets, meet- 
Ings, and other methods of winning 
fresh adherents to the pledge and assert- 
jng the need of total unilateral dinacina- 
ment is keeping puce with the needs of 
the situation. 


One way in which you can help to 
meet the rising costy is by sending a 
generous donation to the PPU Head- 
quarters Fund. We prefer green ¢o red 
or blue ink on postal orders, and green 
to brown treasury notes (better still the 
larger blue-green kind), but we will be 
grateful for any contribution you can 
send f 


STUART MORRIS, 

General Seeretury. 
Our aim for the year: £1,750. 
Amount received (o date: £718. 


Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, which are used far the work of the 
PRU, should be sent marked " Headquarters Fund,” te the PPU Treasurer at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St, Londen, W.C1. 


Central Hall, 


American Negro: Christian Leader of Non-Violent action in USA 


Westminster 


Monday, October 30th at 7.30 p.m. 


Supported by: 
ROBERT RESHA 


No. 17 in South African Treason Trial 


STUART HALL 


West Indian. Editor, New Left Review 
CHAIRMAN: Canon L. John Collins 


Tickets from Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4 


Tel. CITY 6869 


3s. 


reserved — }s_ 6d. unreserved 


TMM 


Send ae' es to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, FOWN, Time, Place (nall, street); nature of 
eveur; speakers, Organisers (and secretary's addresi). 


Saturday, October 28 


GRANGE O° SANDS: 3.15 p.m. * Broughton 
Grove’ Field Broughton Monthly Group Mtg. 
Speaker: Mrs. Thompson: ‘‘ Values in the Arab 
Warld ''. Grange Peace Group. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7 p.m. Kingsway Hal, Rm. 
32. ' War or Fellowship?" Loverseed, Morrison, 


Onion. & p.m.“ Any Questions on Non-Violence 
and Current Affairs?’ Donald Swann, Derek 
Walker, etc. Fellowship Party. 


WATERLOO PLACE: 2.45 p.m. (loot of Lower 
Regent St. on right), Poster Parade Piccadilly 
Citcus, Trafalgar Sq., Whitehall, and return to St. 
Martin-in-the-rields. Tea, Lyons Teashop opp. 
Charing Cross Stn. Leatleting for Committee af 
100 Trafalgar Sq. Forum nexxt day. 


Sunday, October 29 


LONDON, N.W.3: 0 The Church of | Christian 
Community, 32 Glenilla Rd. Few mins. from 
Belsite Park Underground. Hephzibah Menuhin 
invites yau to a Recital, Ws Anniies Schinidt- 
De Neveu. Rolf Knieper. 3. 

LONDON, S.W.1: 2.30 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. Mass 
Forum, Speakers ; Karl Russelt and others. Questions 
and discussion invited. Committee of 100. 

‘Tuesday, October 31 

LONDON, W.C.1: 7-1] pam) Holborn Assembly 
Rims, (entrance throogh Central Library), Vheobalds 
Rd. Hallowe'en Party. Cabaret Stars, CND Jazz 
Band. Licensed Bar, refreshments Tickets ; London 
Region CND. § Caledonian Rd, N.J. Adults 4s. 
(double 4s,); Youth/Studenta Js. 

LONDON, W.C.11 7.15 pm. 6 Fndsleigh Si. 
All PPU members welcome. London Area PRU. 

Tuesday, October 31, aad 
Mondays, November 6, 13, 20, 27 aud Dec. Ti 

LONDON, W.8.1 8-10 p.m. Non-violence. Six 
sessions. Central Kensington Library, Camden Hill 
Rd. (High St. Ken. Underground). uses 9, 27, 28, 
31, 73. Seminar: Tutor: Anthony Weaver, M A. 
Committee of 100, 


thursday, November 2 
LONDON, N.W.obs 7.30 pom. St. Pancras Town 


Halt. “No Colour Bar on Immigration.”' 
Speakers: Penner Brockway, MP, Rev. Donald 
Soper, Ted Hill, Dr. David Pitt, ete. Adm. Is. 


LONDON, WLC: 745 pam. 320 Tavintack Sy. 
GL. Gooadwit: The Potitieal Rofe of the UN 
Priends International Ceptre 


Friday, November 3 


LONDON, Wil: 7.0 pm, French Charch, ol} 
feicester Sy Mrs. Pat © Counell): % Direct 
Action."" Pax, 

Saturday, November 4 


BATHE: 2.30 p.m. Hill Haven, 29 Oldfield Rad. 
William Ko blughes : °° Wiifiam Blake." Fellowship 
of the Friends of Truth 


BATH: 7.30 pam Pht Haven, 29 Oldfield Rd 
(Suivation Army Canterence Centie, tel. 2914), 
Atlo Tatum: ‘ World Peace Brigade." Further 


details from Jeifrey Bond, & Paithaven Rd.. Usistol 


6, tel. Wristal 45515, or Winifred Tyler, 40 Stanley 
Park, (ieston, Kristol §. Fellowship of the Friends 
of Truth. 


LONDON, W.1) 3-6 pm. King’ i 
Fi | 5 pm. a's Weigh Hye. 
Church, Ninney St., opp. Selfridges. iiniaat” Open- 
ing, Mrs. Diana Collins. Chairman ugh Brack, 
4.30 p.m. Antony Rates, ‘' Fifty, Five and One.” 
Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship, 

ia Sunday, November § 

-ONDON, Nt 3.30 p.m. Peace News, $5 Cal 
donian Rd, King’s X. Disc ital a 
Tea, questions, discussion. ane tate) ES 

LONDON, W.CA: 1) am, 
Lion Sq. Maurice Cranston, 


sophy of Jean Paul Sartre" 
Society. 


Conway Hall, Red 
M.A. : “ Moral Philo- 
South Place Ethical 


Monday, November 6 


LONDON, W.2; 8 p.m. 16 Westt U 
(Porchester end), Sybil, Morris the PRU had 
Growth of Pacifism,"* pooner ‘ ee 


, Saturday, November 11 
Be NE MOUTH 1 J fae Punshon Memorial 
church Hise., Exeter Rd. Meeting and films. 
Speaker : Mrs. Diana Collins, CND. 


CHELTENHAM : 3.15 
EL TE 12 3.15 pom. 90 Bath Rd. 
Mortis: ‘A Pacifist Looks at Berlin.” oy 


LONDON, W.C.11  3-5.30 “ri 

, Ny ck Oy 3.30 pom. Friends . 
ey cial Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq.“ unm 
Piece Violence.”’ Dorothy Hubbard. PPU 
ite tec ie ee Sec. Jone Burgess, 9 West 


Saturdsy, November 11 — § 
_CRICH, MATLOCK ¢ The Het 
eat Hse. PBU Conference ; 
outh Mr. Jean P. Inebnit (1VS). Full weekend 


353, per person. Wetails : Miss i alli 
3 Bast Ave., eleven as Miss Edith Cullingworth, 


ST, IVES, Cornwall ; Weckend Ci 
; ' ro Cont. $C, 
ene ee The Community and Netaw 
ik nist see K. Duncan Fairn, and 


Sunduy, November 12 


Stuart 
nu. 


‘1 November 12 
iriara “) Vegetarian 
“The Challenge of 


others, 


LONDON, W.C.E; am. C 

: ‘ , fone m. Conway Half, Re 
hee BA Prof, Alexander Haddow, ERS, “ Medi. 
rete and War. South Place Ethical 


Tuesday, Novertber 14 
pen ses Oy We par Conway Hall, Red 
Sq dne ar me 2" : 
Wart, BSc, South Place Ethical ilcicky 4 coal i 
Tuesday, November 28 
PAE W.C.11 71S pin. o Endsleigh St. 
members welcome. London Area PRU. 


ih al aie ab LT PL OL 


Kvery week? 


> SATURDAYS 
Gh fate, gene Ee! Post Office, Victoria 
Sq. we News selling, 2-5 p.m. § 

Bas MEAN OY “ Bm. Volunteers please 
LONDON, W.1Lt Golborne Rd, off Partobet 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Maine 
Woam-5S pm. Helpcis for two-hour shifts are 
nected: Apply to the Secretary, MAY 2086, or 

Nyaniser, FLA 7906 Porchester PRU. 


GLASGOW : 8.15 p.m, Queeas Patk Gates, Vig- 
loria Rd. Open-air mecting. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON 1 72° Oakley Sq., N.W.1, Week-end 
work camps take place whenever powible. ‘Phone 


Se Me for needy sections of tha com- 


Alt 


THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.141 4 pam. Friends Mt 
Rd. (veur Green Man), E10 and EU geht me 


ag (1H Mi HF Nay WN gt UA BMG i THN AA yyy Th AT MAHAN gpg 


7,000 ON ‘BROKEN RIFLE’ MARCH 
IN BELGIUM 


From Jonathan Tinker 


MINAE broken rifle, emblem of the war resisters’ movement, was lifted again 
“in the streets of the small provincial town of La Louviere in Belgium on 
October 15, Exactly 40 years ago, under the same emblem in the same streets, 


thousands of ex-servicemen had demon- 
strated against the calculated lunacy 
of the Paschendaele and Somme 
mlassucres. 


This time the demonstration, called) by 
the Belgian Young Socialists and the 
socialist parties, unions, and co-operative 
societies of the province, had the triple 
theme of “No to War, No to the Army, 
No to NATO". The socialist Town 
Council had lent the municipal Mfaison du 
Peuple; «a fascinating combination of café, 
meeting place, and party headquarters, for 
an anti-nmilitarist’ exhibition, ‘This went 
through half a century of military glory, 
from the War to end War, via the Warsaw 
ghetto and the destruction of Dresden, to 
the defence of the Free World in Angola 
and the final triumph of nuclear weapons. 


All Sunday morning buses, trains, cars 
and scooters poured into La Louviére. As 


Book this date now! 


SATURDAY 18th NOVY. 3 p.m, 


Whitfields Memorial Hall 


Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.! 


PEACE NEWS 


Christmas Fair 


These crisis days are rnaking 
enormous demands on our slender 
resources. Readers everywhere can 
help by sending gifts of all kinds 


for sale at the Fair. 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


DEBATE 


Sunday 29 October 7 pm 


Denison House 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria 


SHOULD SOCIALISTS 
SUPPORT CND? 


YES Richard Headicar CND 


NO Melvin Harris SPGB 


Chairman: Sir Frederick Messer 
(Labour Party) 


Organised by Socialist Party of Gt. Britain 


“} renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

& Endsleigh Street Londen, W.C.} 


HOUSMANS 


The Peace News Bookshop 
5 Caledentan Nd., Kings Creas, London. Wi 


the 7,000-strong march slowly wound its 
way through the streets, and back to the 
square in front of the Afaison du Peuple, 
most of the thirty odd thousand inhabitants 
oat this small industrial town must have 
watched it pass. fed by dozens of red flags 
and a band playing the Internationale, there 
were Young Socialists from all over Bel- 
gium, together with veterans of the first ba 
Louviere 


Cheers fer Gernansa 


The intemational contingent, with repre- 
sentatives from France, Holland, Germany 
Britain, Italy, and even Jugoslavia, was a 
reminder of the internationalism of the uni- 
Jateralist movement, Over a hundred Young 
Socialists from Cologne were loudly cheered 
when they entered the square, as they joined 
in chants of “No nuclear arms for Ger- 
many: No German bases abroad”, A 
banner of the Belgian War Resisters Inter- 
national reminded us that since the war, 
600 conscientious objectors in Belgium have 
received over 1,000 years of prison. sen- 
tences, 


When the square was full, messages of 
support from many countries and organi- 
sations were read out, including one from 
Bertrand Russell and the Committee of 100. 
One speaker talked bitterly of the so-called 
defence of civilisation: ° What sort of civi- 
lisation is it that can produce Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima?” Of the large number of 
socialist deputies present, the greatest ap- 

plause was reserved for a young Walloon 
MP, Ernest Glynne, the only one coura- 
geous enough to support the conference 
decision of the Parti Socialiste Belge call- 
ing for a reduction of the military budget, 
by voting against the Government in Partia- 
ment. A deputy from Charleroi, pointing 
to the thousands of young men in the 
crowd, warned that: ° They will tell you 
that you are criminals, just as they are 
calling Bertrand Russell and his friends 
criminals. The true criminals are those who 
are not in prison.” 


SN¢mihe-breaking army 


But it was left to the vice president of 
the Young Socialists, Claude Thiry, to pre- 
sent the real arguments of the movement. 
iTe said that the Belgian Army was only 
used today for colonial wars and for strike- 
breaking, “NATO is supposed to defend 
freedom. But where is the freedom in Por- 
tugal, in Greece, in Turkey, and even in 
France? ™ 


After the march, the chants: “Put the 
army in the museum”, “Get out of NATO", 
Houses not guns"; and the cheers for 
Claude Thiry’s claim that “today the army 
serves no useful purpose whatever”, one 
was left wondering how much langer 
Spaak, like Gaitskell, will be able to ignore 
the Aldermaston generation, 


Martin Luther King on TV 


A ARTIN LUTHER KING, the 32-year- 

okl Negro Baptist Minister from Ala- 
bama. whe is leader of the anti-segregation 
struggle in the South, is fo he the subject 
of the Face to Face interview with John 
Freeman on BBC television this Sunday, 
October 29, 


Marin Luther King has always preached 
non-violence and by this methed he even- 
tually succeeded through a 381-day boycott, 
in ending segregation on the public buses 
in Montgomery He has had bombs thrown 
at his home but he has maintained his 
stand—" he who lives by the sword perishes 
by the sword.” 


Belgian and Finnish 
shown above. 


march leaflets are 


Fidaration Nationale des 
foveas Gerdes Saciatretes 


J 
NN ALARMEE, 
AL'OTAN, 


A LA GUERRE, 


Briefly —from 
the USA 


Five hundred women and children will 
enter the New York office of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on November | to 
slage a non-violent protest against the 
resumption of nuclear tests by the US. 
The protest will take the form of a sit-in 
lasting 4 hours. This is in partial res- 
ponse fa a call from the Peace Action 
Centre in Washinglon to make November 
1 a nation-wide Women's Strike for 
Peace day. 

RUE Henry ended his 90-day fast in prison 
on October 1 when the authorilies agreed 
to give him a job in the prison hospital. 
In the course of his hunger-strike he was 
kept in. solitary confinement for seven 
weeks, and force-fed until September 21 
when the doctor “ wanted to give Henry's 
esophagus a rest”. For the ensuing seven 
Jays he was without food and water. A 
vigil was held outside Danbury prison on 
October 12, Bill Henry’s birthday 


Don Mariin, in prison at Ashland, Ken- 
lucky, was refused visits from Ernest 
Bromley and Maurice MeCrackin, both 
ministers of religion. U is the norinal 
procedure to allow visits by clergy with- 
out counting the time on the prisoner's 
regular visiting hours, and no other case 
is known of a visit by a clergyman being 
refused. 

Gary Williams, who walked into the Nevada 
lesting site on September 17, has been 
sentenced 10 60 days’ imprisonment, On 
October I] a new Nevada protest group 
left New York for Las Vegas. 

Jerry Wheeler and Byron Wabl, who cach 
served two months for sitting-in at the 
Atomic Energy Comuinission's — head- 
quarters in Berkeley, California, were to 
be tried on October 20 and 25  respec- 
tively for civil disobedience at the Davis- 
Monthan Air Base near Tugson. 

Allen Schaal, on his way to stand trial for 
civil disobedience in the Tucsun projet, 
wis arrested by the FBI in Bl Paso, and 
charged with " vagrancy ”. , 

Max Sandin, aged 72, who took part in 
Polaris Action last suinmer, and who 
conscientiomty refused mecame tac, bad 
his Social Security pension withheld, 
began a sit-in protest at the Treasury in 
Washington, was arrested, sent to a 
psychiatric ward, was finally released 
when his case carne up on September 11. 

Rose Robiwos and Wally and Juanlia 
Netson, co-ordinators of this summer's 
non-y iflence training progragime, were 
arrested an their way home from visiting 
Mux Sandin in hospital. They hac entered 
a restaurant which proved to be segre 
gated. They fasted and refused ta co- 
operate the whole 17 days they were held. 
Al their trial they were judged guilty of 
trespass but given suspended fase. 
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Unilateralists 
active in Finland 


JMINLANI YS tirst march for disarma- 
ment culminated in Helsinki ta 
mid-Septeniber, and the next took 
place in Vurku, Vintand’s third largest 
cily, three weeks later. Thousands 
participated in each march. 


Pacifists form the main leadership in: the 
Central Committee of Finnish Peace 
Organisations Which organised the marches. 
In othe first) project the demonstrators 
walked cach evening for seven successive 
days the 25 miles from Kervo to Helsinkic 
Public ineetings were held at the end of 
each evening's marching. The final meeting 
In Helsinki was attended by 4,000, 

In Purku on Sunday evening, October 8, 


marchers led by torch-bearers converged on 
the market square from four cditfent dirce- 


tions. Palice estimated that the marchers 
totalled 1,200. In the market square of 
Ducku several thousand more heard the 


uniateralist case put by Or, Felix Iversen. 


fhe leatlet distributed on both marches 
called for abolition of all war preparations, 


from nuclear testing to conseription. 
Yurkw’s two Universities have been vigor- 
ously discussing  unjlateralism. — Large 


groups of students in cach held fous-hour- 
long sessions with Gerard Daechsel, now 
touring Scandinavia after participating in 
the San Erancisco-to- Moscow march. 


Americans launch 
united campaign 


"PO achieve the best possible co- 

ordination of peace efforts in major 
crises, und to develop a betler struc- 
ture of co-ordination for long-term 
peace education, American pacifist 
und liberal organisations are launch. 
ing a four-month campaign. 

“Yur Voward Peace,” as the campaign, 
is called, involves peace groups such 4s 
American Friends Service Cammittee 
(Quakers), Committee for Nan-violent 
Action, Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
other political, church, and labour groups. 


To accomplish the aims of the campaign, 
the US has been divided inty 13 regions, 
with a twtal of 3146 communities or focal 
areas, Co-ordinator are being appointed, 
and steering committees selected. Thus far 
chosen, Bob Pickus (Acts for Peace), and 
Santy Cotiish (SANE) are national co- 
ordinators. Jack Bollens (AFSC) is co- 
onlinator for New England, and Dr. Giordon 
Cheistiansen (CNVA) for Connecticnt, 

Study papers have been issued, and 
various programme plans include working 
with special interest groupa (churches, 
labour, business men, etc), lobbying at 
Washington, presenting ideas to public 
personalitics, cantact with the niass com 
nuinications media, and work with high 
school snd college stalls and students. “Tora 
Toward Peace” will also spansar acts of 
pudlig withess, 
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How many people still believe in 


50 


A TERRIBLE week for those who 
still try to face facts. Perhaps the 

most useful way to look at it is to 

understand the logic of events. 

Marshal Malinovsky and the Soviet hard 
school of military policy have beaten 
Khrushchev and forced him into nuclear 
testing. (Vhose wha have observed the 
growing power of the Pentagon in American 
Administrations will know something about 
the new power of the military). The logic 
of Malinovsky’s victory was, perhaps, the 
§0-megaton Bomb, The Soviet Union felt 
it was falling behind in arms developments 
and in any case such a blast would politically 
serve notice on the West. 

The immediate American response came 
Jast Saturday night through Mr. Roswell 
Gilpatrick, the Deputy Secretary of Defence, 
who announced that the U.S, nuclear 
arsenal was numbered in “tens of 
thousands.” He went on to explain that 
“the United States does not intend to be 
defeated in any kind of war”—-a phrase 
very similar to Malinovsky’s at the Sovict 
Communist Party congress. ‘The Russian 
Defence Minister is still thinking specifically 
in terms of winning the next war, and his 
reference to the perfecting of a means of 
defence against rockets is a further re- 
minder that although most of the world can 
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In PN next week 


ALBERT LUTITULE has just been 

“awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Next 
week Keith Lye writes a profile of Luthuli 
—leader of the African National Congress, 
advocate of non-violence, and ex-chief (he 
was deposed by the S. African Govern- 
ment). 

Danilo Dolci’s survey of Sicilian poverty 
—To Fran Tin Wuncry--has been re-issued 
in paper backs. Robin Dixon, secretary of 
the Danilo Dolci Trust in England, reviews 
thig book and the development of Dolci’s 
work, 
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already be blotted out, this is by no means 
the end of military developments. 

Soviet testing has been roundly and 
rightly condemned in the West, but it is 
difficult to see how people can take this 
seriously from Western statesmen when it 
is known that they are themselves contem- 
plating the resumption of atmospheric tests. 
The British Minister of Defence on Tuesday 
censured “the callous and cruel way” in 
which the Russians have begun poisoning 
the air again. This is both hypocrisy and 
political opportunism, If we had heard such 
talk about poison when all the Powers were 
testing it would be easier to be impressed 
today. As it is, the present strictures follow 
curiously after years of bland reassurances. 

‘The world is now on a war footing which 
the public can more readily understand. 
Instead of somewhat “ remote” talk about 
deterrents we have intrusions on the daily 
lives of the public, In the U.S. it is fall-out 
shelters. In Britain it is alternative milk 
supplies for babies. In Scandinavia it 1s 
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air raid warnings when the big Bombs are 
tested in the Arctic, with village bells tolling 
and the public instructed to shelter. 

Can it be that we shall be spared a nuclear 
“Korea” before the people wake up to 
what is planned for them? And can it be 
that the response of the demonstrators, who 
have continued this week to pass through 
the London courts into prison, is so mis- 
guided ? 

The next absurd aspect of the culmina- 
tion of Soviet Bomb-testing is that all this 
is done in the name of peace. How many 
people still believe this we don't know, But 
their blind faith has taken a hard knocking 
this week, 


POLIIICAL 
HONESTY 
VV HENEVER most politicians today 
make clementary mistakes or 
monstrous misrepresentations, they do 
not feel it is necessary to apologise. 
On the contrary, some are even en- 
couraged to develop their talents in 
these directions. 

There has been a ludicrous example of 
this in recent weeks from Mr. Desmond 
Donnelly in the columns of the Spectator. 
He started off with a “clever” letter on 
September 29 signed in his capacity of 
“President Elect, Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament (USSR) ” in which he invited 
unilateralists to demenstrate in Moscow's 
Red Square. No sooner had that insinua- 
tion been well and truly shown up by the 
arrival of the San  Francisco-Moscow 
march than he was off again with a 
“ Fascist" reference to the Committee of 
100. 

This was followed by a valuable letter 
Jast week from Laurens Otter, who 
enumerated six such smears by Mr. 
Donnelly and filled in a little of his political 
record, Everyone who cares about the de- 
cline in political honesty should watch Mr. 
Donnelly’s next step. 

There was a rather happier episode on 
the BBC last Sunday when Mr, Alistair 
Cooke, the New York journalist, made a 
most handsome apology in his regular 
“Letter from America” programme. In 
mid-September he had alleged that the 


“bomb-marchers ... stay home and 


MEGATONS FOR PEACE? 


squirm a little if the Russians resume 
testing, but surge out at full force at the 
first word that the brute Kennedy has 
reluctantly decided to do the same 
thing.” 
This has now been withdrawn with the ex- 
planation that he had obtained the informa- 
tion from a source in London which he had 
believed reliable. 

‘This is interesting, because the original 
“Letter” indicated that the source was a 
newspaper: “TI always buy the early 
editions of the morning papers before | go 
to bed...” he started out. Could it be 
that his source had been The New York 
Times? Wt has a real flair for finding a 
Communist under every bed. Last Monday 
it carried a report from London of the 
Committee of 100's sit-down near the Soviet 
Embassy. It concluded : 

“The Russians and the Russians alone 
are now held culpable for the revival of 
the nuclear arms race.” 

The report was proudly headed “ Special to 
The New York Times." Most appropriate. 


TEACHERS’ 
CLAIMS 


FINHIE decision of the executive of the 

National Union of Teachers to call 
off its protest against the Governmeat’s 
handling of the teachers’ wage claim is 
a disaster for education in Britain. 
The Government will now be con- 
vinced that it has nothing to fear from 
the teachers: that public education can 
continue to take a low priority in its 
scale of values. 

One can have some sympathy for the 
exccutive of the NUT. It was not at all 
sure that it could depend on a substantial 
majority of the teachers to support its pro- 
test. But if was pointless to call for an 
active protest and then abandon it halfway 
through, 

One of the teachers’ biggest mistakes has 
been to pose the issue only in terms of 
wages. This isn’t because teachers are par- 
ticularly avaricious; it has come about be- 
cause in our society it is respectable to 
strike for more meney. It is not respect- 
able to strike for smaller classes, more 
schools, better facilities. 


This criticism doesa't only apply te 
teachers, In the crisis that is developing 
throughout our industrial life the Govern- 
ment has managed to make it appear as if 
it were on the side of morality while the 
unions are merely selfish and irresponsible. 

in fact, the nature of the crisis is summed 
up by the contrast between the super tax 
reliefs the Chancellor gave in his last bud- 
gct and the wage pause he is now trying to 
impose. 

it is a question of whether only one 
section of the community (and that the 
worst off) should be called on to make 
sacrifices. In the end it is a question about 
the way our society is organised, 

It is a pity that teachers, who by the very 
nature of their work should be most con- 
cerned about this, should have missed such 
an excellent opportunity to make this point. 


SOCIALISM 


TODAY 


MPR. DENIS HEALEY, one of the 

Labour Party's champions of all- 
round, total, multilateral, wait-for-it, 
just-around-the-corner disarmament, 
made a speech last year at the Party’s 
conference at Scarborough that im- 
pressed him so much that he repeated 
it this year at Blackpool. The burden 
of it was that British socialists could 
not “go unilateralist” because that 
would mean going against the whole 
of the Socialist Internatienal. 

Very impressive at first sight--before 
looking at the International’s record. So 
total is its support of NATO that it has 
never once protested against French mili- 
tary policy in Algeria. 

This weck the biannual congress of the 
International in Rome received the product 
of ten months’ argument about a new 
“declaration of principles.” Of the four 
wise men working on the document three 
were strong supporters of the Right: M. 
Mollet, Herr Wehner and Dr, Pitterman (of 
Austria). The Left-wing minority of one 
on the committee was—wait for it-—Mr. 
Gaitskell. The major difficulty for the four 
was whether the declaration should concen- 
trate on a pro-NATO, anti-Communist 
approach, with only mild criticism of 
present-day capitalism (the majority view), 
or whether it should be “tempered” to 
avoid alienating neutralist parties in some 
countries. 

The road to Rome from the brotherhood 
of man is so Jong that even Mr, Healey 
may have to write a new speech for next 
year. 
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LAOS AND VIETNAM: Danger spots in S. E. Asia 


JT is on account of their implications 
that the recent and present troubles 
in Laos and Vietnam turn both 
countries once again into the 
moment’s most acute danger spots 
for the peace of the world. 


The fundamental reason for the constant 
unrest in these succession states to the 
French empire in Indo-China is that 
neither is possessed of the elements 
necessary for untroubled national unity. 
Neither has the kind of government 
proven to be the real choice of the 
majority of its people; and both are 
political creations imposed externally in 
compromise solution of the irreconcilable 
aims of those who imposed the solution. 


That the situation in Laos looks, at least 
for the moment, slightly less disturbing 
than in Vietnam is due to the prospect of 
a coalition government under the 
neutralist Prince Souvanna Phouma. He 
is the half-brother of the Left-wing 
leader Prince Souphannavoung, and, 
thercfore, only reluctantly agreed to by 
Prince Boun Oum, the outgoing Premier, 
who is very much Right-wing and the 
Americans’ great favourite. 


Reduced to essentials—and it is there that 
Laos and Vietnam come under the same 
hat—the constant internal friction and 
periodic fighting in both countries are 
the result of the enmity between the 
United States and the Chinese Republic. 
Washington bas not yet grown tolerant of 
neutralism anywhere, and there are no 


signs of change in the foreseeable future 
in this attitude, 


Although the Truman Doctrine of world- 
wide military containment of Com- 
mpnism was discarded after it had been 
seen to cause inter-allied dissensions, and 
had also been recognised as incapable of 
practical implementation, President Ken- 
nedy and his advisers still appear to 
think that the security of the United 
States depends on the existence of anti- 


By ROY SHERWOOD 


Communist Governments in the countries 
neighbouring the Republic of China. 
They disregard the fact that policies 
based on such a belief are bound to be 
seen by Peking as aggression, with the 
consequence that China, on its side, does 
all it can to encourage and to aid all 
Leftist elements in the countries con- 
cerned. 


Both [Laos and Vietnam have common 
frontiers with China. In Vietnam's case 
—arbitrarily divided at the 17th Parallel 
into pro-Communist Vietminh and Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem’s Washington- 
oriented régime in the South—the 
common frontier exists of course only 
with Vietminh. Roth parts of the divided 
country want re-unification. The popu- 
Jation of the South is far from unani- 
mous iu support of President Diem, and 
the North has the better record in social 
legislation, land distribution and admin- 
istrative honesiy. [ts leaders’ original 
aims, incidentally, were not Communistic. 


They were anti-colonialist and neutralist 
and, as such, shared by many living in 
the South. It was only when the French 
persisted in their long effort to re-estab- 
lish their domination over Indo-China, 
and this effort was perpetuated and in- 
tensified by Mr. Foster Dulles and 
General MacArthur even after France 
had realised its hopelessness, that the 
most determined of Vietnam's fighters fer 
independence turned to China and Com- 
munism, 


The eventual outcome of the struggle was 
the poor expedient of the partition into 
two states, leaving both sides anxious to 
re-appropriate the other. In the efforts 
to this end, consisting mainly of intiltra- 
tion and under-cover activities, the 
Northern Vietminh Government is natur- 
ally doing better than the South, Jt has 
by this time had the benefit of years of 
training in Communist methods, and en- 
joys the additional advantage of being 
able to «denounce President Diem’s 
American advisers and helpers as “ only 
a new kind of White imperialists.” 


Recent cvents and fears have prompted 
President Diem to declare a state of 
emergency in South Vietnam, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy has sent his special mili- 
tary adviser, General Maxwell ‘Taylor, to 
Saigon to assess what support should be 
given to Diem’s régime. It amounts to a 
situation in which the enmity between 
America and China is liable to spill over 
into action, with the possibility of disas- 
trous consequences far beyond the terri- 
torics of Laos and Vietnam. 


War and the Christian Conscience. 
How Shall Modern War be Con- 
ducted Justly? by Pau) Ramsey 
(Duke University Press, $6; Cam- 
bridge University Press, 48s.). 


FINHE British bomber offensive dur- 
ing the last war was in fact directed 
against the civil population of Ger- 
many. This could not be admitted 
officially, however, because the Gov- 
ernment would then have been un- 
able to satisfy the scruples of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, — the 


Cold 


Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land, and other religious leaders. 
There was some danger, It seems, 
that they might have condemned a 
strategy of terror. This would have 
been bad for the morale of air 
crews. 

The recent official history of the bombing 
Campaign suggests that the methods of 
“Bomber” Harris were not only un- 
Christian but bad strategy. One reviewer 
remarked that Britain's strategic planners 
might usefully have co-opted the Arch- 
bishop and the Moderator on to their 
committees, 

Professor Ramsey's inquiry into the method 
of waging war justly under modern con- 
ditions is conceived in something of this 
spirit, War, he insists, will always be 
with us. To speak of its abolition is to 
imagine that social change can be tamed 
into a process more orderly than we have 
any right to expect. “The Aighest end 
we can actually aim at is the limited use 
of limited force; and, God knows, that is 
Utopian enough.” 

Ramsey does not examine the principles 
underlying Gandhi’s cainpaigns—there is, 
at least, nothing in the index between 
Gaitskell and Gas. If he had done so, 
he could not possibly have argued in this 
fashion, tlowever much one limits the 
significance of non-violence, one can 
hardly assert that the renunciation of 
violence means the cessation of change. 
The real problem, surely, is how to con- 
duct conflict under modern conditions. 
Ramsey agrees that arms control and 
some kind of world law have become 
highly desirable; but he still finds it 
useful to think in terms of the “ just 
war” doctrine, in spite of the monstrous 
increase in the power of weapons. 

The aim of war, he argues, is to disable 


the enemy’s forces. To strike deliberately 
at centres of population is unnecessary 
and immoral. Thus, he is obviously un- 
happy about the atom-bombing of Hiro- 
shima, and would have felt easier if the 
same Bomb had been aimed at a genuine 
military target adjacent to the city. ‘The 
Russians, in fact, should not bomb Gilas- 
gow, but may attack the Holy Loch with- 
out peril to their souls. 


This may seem cold comfort for Glasgow. 
Ramsey, however, believes that weapons 
which exceed the purpose of destroying 
bases and the like arc not really useful. 
He admits that legitimate targets are 
more numerous than they used to be, 
but even so the aim of war is domina- 
tion, not extermination. It would be 
interesting to know what he thinks of 
Mr, Khrushchev’s belief that by hitting 
American bases in France, Britain, and 
Italy, he will be pushing those countries 
into the abyss to death and destruction. 


comfort 


Is he in effect stating that Russia's mili- 
tary policy is irrationally violent ? 


The sensible, the moral, the Christian line 
of action is to confine one's weapons to 
those which are militarily effective, and 
go ahead regardless of blackmail, Defi- 
ance of blackmail, he says near the end 
of the book, is the main thing. US 
policy towards Cuba (for example) must 
not be affected by Soviet threats; and 
this, he says, will not be 

because we have a believable massive 
counter-threat or one we actually in- 
tend to use. Anyone can see through 
the deterrent; in fact, everyone, in 
order to conduct political affairs, musi 
insist that he sees through it. Who 
imagines that awift United Nations 
action in the Congo did not simply 
have to go forward courageously under 
rather irrelevant speculation about 
whether Soviet threats were credible or 
only facade ? 

Ramsey here gives us an oblique glimpse 
of an important truth, namely, that effec- 
live political pressures are of many kinds. 
Now that modern science has made war 
so disagreeable, it is clear that other 
kinds of pressure (and a greater willingness 
to understand common interests) should 
count for more in international policy- 
making, Ramsey does not analyse what 
happened in the Congo (wisely, perhaps, 
for it was an appalling muddle), but if he 
had it is likely that he would have noted 
that both Russia and the US were 


anxious not to incur the hostility of the 
new African states. This is an altogether 
subiler hind of calculation than any that 
comes within the scope of this book. 


A man defies blackmail when he is fairly 
sure that the blackmailer won't get away 
with it. Our problem is to work out 
methods which will make the blackmail 
of nuclear war leas credible than it is 
today. 

fet us suppose, for example, that the Arab 
League has acquired nuclear weapons. 
Will it not proceed to drop them oa 
Tel Aviv? Well, perhaps. But it is 
almost certain that before doing so the 
Arab League would declare that Cairo 
and Wamascus were threatened with 
atomic attack by Israel---that in self- 
defence, otc, etc. And then, any United 
Nations staff which knew its business 
would be in Tel Aviv, Cairo, and 
Damascus before you could say 
“ Troika | "—thus conatituting itself into 
a formidably embarrassing hostage for 
peace. 

These are amateurish speculations, but they 
point in the direction which professional 
inquiries need to explore, A_ history 
ought certainly to be written of the in- 
stitution of a “ presence," from Gandhi's 
work in Bast Bengal in 1946 down to tho 
operation in the Congo. 

My main criticism of Professor Ramsey's 


for 


book, therefore, is that its terms of refer- 
ence are too narrow, But even on his 
own ground of Christianising the conduct 
of war he does not really probe to the 
nerve of the problem. He is anxious to 
restore the ancient landmarks of the just 
war doctrine, and with thia in mind 
argues vigorously against Herman Kahn's 
view that the US must be ready to fight 
and win a thermo-nuclear war. Hut when 
it comes to ways and means, Ramsey is 
indecisive. It is likely, he says, that a 
“jast war” Christian may find himself 
supporting preparations for unjust war- 
fare, 

The important thing is to make clear 
and keep clear in the public canscience 
the moral context that should surround 
every specific policy decision and 
should be the aim of political practice 
and of negotiation between nations. 
Just war must be made possible, and 
anly just war should be allawed to be 
a possibility, Meantime repentance 
may have to be deterred. 

Deferred, that is, until such time as it 
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becomes possible to change the publio 
heart. 


Ramsey obviously leans towards the view 
that the justice of a war is the concer 
of leaders, not of the led. ‘This, coupled 
with the slippery notion of “ deferred 
repentance,” is a treacherous foundation 
for a task as ditlicult as reducing violence 
between nations, It suggesia the too- 
easily satisfied scruples of the Archbishop 
and the Moderator, not the upright out 
spokenness of the late Bishop of 
Chichester, or the awkward chivalry of 
Captain William Douglas Home. The 


Glasgow 
latter, it will be remembered, refused in 
1944 to join in an attack that would have 
meant an unnecessary loss of French 
civilian life. His case ought to be a 
cause célebre jin discussions of the just 
war. Jt brings out very clearly the 
severily of the pressures to which tho 
Christian soldier is bound to be sub- 
jected, and the way in which his Christian 
convictions may none the less be made 
effective. 


Admiltedly it is difficult to see how a 
Douglas Home's conscience could pos- 
sibly operate in a nuclear war. fut 
without consideration of this kind of 
thing, any discussion of the “ just war” 
is bound to appear mere Habby pietism. 


GEOFFREY CARNALL 
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Multi-Racial South Africa, the Recon- 
citiation of Forces (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 6s.) 

AVHE Institute of Race Relations puts 
“us all in its debt by raising pro- 

blems constructively before our 

minds. S. Pienaar and Anthony Samp- 
son in Souru Arrica: Two ViEWS 

OF SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT left us in 

an impasse, the impasse to which all 

thinking about South Africa is sooncr 
or later reduced. On the one hand in- 
transigent White nationalism and in- 
transigent Black nationalism cannot 
fuse: on the other there is already an 
inescapable fusion in South Africa and 
fission seems impossible. Z. J. de Beer 
writes with authority, as a member of 

the South African Parliament and a 

member of the Progressive Party, 

through which the more forward-look- 
ing Afrikaners are secking to change 


the situation. ; 

Mr. de Beer is an optimistic realist, or a 
realistic optimist. Vfle gives an excellent 
analysis of what he calls the White Dyna- 
mic, the Black Dynamic, and the Groups 
Between, His view is expressed in words of 
Harry Oppenheimer: ‘“‘ The real choice be- 
fore South Africans is the choice 
whether, living together as they must, the 
different races are going to quarrel or co- 
operate.” Mr. de Beer's realism tells him 
that South Africa will remain a multi-racial 
society. His optimism makes him believe 


that the troubled peoples of South Africa 
‘will not sink into chaos, but will find a 
system of government to which all South 
Africans can give allegiance.” His formula 


for success is: politically, a qualified fran- 
chise and a protective constitution; econa- 
mically, the maintenance of “the rate for 
the job”; socially, the principle *‘ Separate 
but Equal.” This formula satisfies the ex- 
tremists of neither side, but both sides will 
have to give up their extremism. 
Apartheid is a word of two different 
meanings. ‘The first, and more respectable, 
is the notion that the Black and White 
citizens of South Africa shall maintain their 


stable and progressive society, that in that 
society the White man is not swamped, 
that the values of civilisation are upheld, 
and, incidentally, that freedom of social 
intercourse does not necessarily lead ta 
wholesale misccgenation. On the other side 
of the continent, hotels and schools in 
Nairobi which twu years ago were exchi- 
sively White are now apen to all races, and 
in Salisbury a society which in some ways 
has seemed more intransigent than Sauth 


The two meanings of 


APARTHEID 


varying traditions in isolation from one 
another. Tho second means “ White man’s 
Tule,” What is happening in South Africa 
is the second. ‘The great African town- 
ships, of which the Government is so 
proud, are sited on the outskirts of what 
they call the White man’s cities, ‘This is 
apartheid ia the second senee not the firat; 
the Bantu is not to maintain his traditions 
in isolation; he is to provide cheap Jabour 
for White industrial development. Mr. de 
Beer is right; the omeletie cannot be un- 
scrambled, und scarcely anyone has any 
intention af trying to do #0. 


What can we lear from the other parts 
of Africa? The Congo is held up as a 
lesson that Africans are not fit for self- 
government. The real lesson of the Congo 
is one fat more pertinent to South Africa; 
you cannot bribe away a people's desire for 
freedom by economic benefits; man shall 
not live by bread alone. Nigena on the 
contrary shows that Africans can govern a 


Africa is rapidly moving in a healthier 
direction, Mr. de Heer is again right; 
change can come; sane people can have 
confidence in the future; change brings 
problems but not necessarily disaster; and 
once change comes it will come quickly. 
Uhthappily, it is unlikely that the present 
Government of South Africa will accede to 
change; indesd, things will get wore before 
they pet better. Can the Goverment be 
challenged ? It can. It can be challenged 
from inside by non-violent action an the 
part of the disenfranchised (vialonce will 
patently defeat its awn ends) and by an 
inereass in active cancern on the part of 
the enfranchissd. Liheral opinion in South 
Africa is too often apathetic-apartheid is 
founded ou apathy—but the foolish ex- 
tremism of the Government (as at Sharpe- 
ville) is stimulating a more active opposi- 
tion, It can be challenged from outside by 
the econamic boycott, an entirely proper 
way of expressing moral disapproval, and 


one which the Africans wholly support. 
More important is South-West Africa. It 
is hard ta see that the International Court 
can fail to withdraw the mandate; that 
decision must be enforced, It is a classic 
situation for the application of full ecana- 
mic sanctions-gold, ofl and shipping--if 
the South African Government refuse to 
accept the decision. 

And with a change of goverament-—-what 
then?) There’s the rub, Tho United Party 
offers no effective alternative. The Liberal 
Party expect a collapse of the social strc 
ture, which will sweep them fo power in 
free elections; perhaps it is better to bs 
sanguine than sanguinary, Docs Mr de 
Beer's gradnalism hit tha mark? Perhaps, 
but it would be acceptable as a first siep 
only, and the change would be swifter than 
he cxpecis. An alternative suggestion which 
might be more acceptable to African 
opmion might be wu free adult franchiso, 
with educational qualifications for candi- 
dates. The importam thing to Africans is, 
first, that they shall be accepted as cltizens 
in the Tull sense of the word, and, secand, 
that they see the path of progress clearly 
marked ahead. 

The issue is ultimately a personal, even a 
theological one. tn theological terma, it is 
the question whether ous love of one an- 
other, bur brotherhood and unity, belongs 
to some Invisible Chuich, or to thiy tang. 
ible, material, tncarnational world. In 
human terms it is the question whother tha 
individual stands for what he is ax en indb 
vidual of is dismissed according ta some 
group label, We were asked time and agaia 
in South Africa: “ What da you da abaut 
tace-relations in Nigeria 2" To which we 
anwwered: “We don’t have rece-raiqtions, 
only people. JGHA FERGUSIR. 
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Politics and the Novel, by Irving Howe 
(Stevens & Sons, 12s. 6d.). 


The Writer and Commitment, by John 
Mander (Secker & Warburg, 25s.). 


Tis fifteen years since George 
Orwell, in his essay POLITICS AND 
THR ENGLISH LANGUAGE, discussed 
the link between prose style and the 
political climate. “In our time,” he 
wrote, “ political speech and writing 
are largely the defence of the inde- 
fensible. . . Thus political language 
has to consist largely of euphemism, 
question-begging and .sheer cloudy 
vagueness. . . A mass of Latin 
words falls upon the facts like soft 
snow, blurring the outlines and 
covering up all the details, ‘The 
great enemy of clear language is 
insincerity. When there is a gap 
between one’s real and one’s de- 
clared intentions, one turns, as. it 
were, instinctively to long words and 
exhausted idioms, like a cuttlelish 
squirting out ink.” 
Orwell is mainly concerned with directly 
political writing, but he adds, “In our 
/ age there is no such thing as ‘ keeping 
oan of politics,’-and politics itself is a 
muss of lies, evasions, folly, hatred and 
+ schizophrenia. When the general atmo- 
sphere is bad, language must suffer.” 
And so “the fight against bad English is 
not frivolous and is not the exclusive 
concern of professional writers.” 


Orwell’s essay points towards the kind of 
examination that, in recent years, several 
New Left critics have been making, an 
examination not simply of political prose, 
but of the link between politics and cul- 
tural values. Just as the “ fight against 
bad Finglish" is a political act, so the 
fight against the accepted values of com- 
mercial culture (which includes not only 
Mrs, Dale and “Double Your Moncy,” 
but also The Angry Silence and La Dolce 
Vita) is also a part of the political 
struggle. When the Labour Party issues 
a recruiting pamphlet which includes in 
its appeal the statement that “ Labour 
Party members are not dull dogs. ‘They 
are people full of fun and kindness, glad 
of the opportunity of a yarn and a 
chat..." and tries to win an clection 
on a glossy which associates the word 
“socialism” with a two-page photograph 
of the sun setting across a bay, it has 
gono a long way towards accepting the 
values of a society which it once tried 
to change. The Labour Left has not yet 
begun to understand the link between the 
failure of socialist ideas and its own in- 
difference to the cultural climate~it was 
Nye Bevan who said that when he went 
ta the theatre he left his mind outside. 


¥t iv oxtremely urgent that the connection 
between politics and culture should be 
hammered home, and it is, then, all the 
more disappointing that these two books, 
both of which claim kinship with the 
New Left, show so little sense of urgency. 
John Mander’s sympathies, we are told 
in the blurb, lie with the New Left; while 
Pormmics ann tHE Novee is published as 
a Now Left Book, But both books have 
about them the academic air of political 
and literary criticism divorced from an 
actual situation, 

Pourtics aND THE Nove. is made up of a 
number of Joosely connected essays about 
how ideologies have intruded jnto and 
helped to shape novels. Irving Howe has 
a number of interesting comments to 
mako about the political ideas of Stend- 
hal, Dostoevsky and other novelists. But 
his definition of a political novel is itself 
limiting. He describes it as “a novel in 
which we tuke to be dominant political 
ideay or the political milicu, a novel 
which permits this assumption without 
suffering any radical distortion "-~which 
would be all very well if Mr. Howe had 
not just told us not to think of A Tarn 
or Two Crirgs in this way; “the story 
of Sidney Carton was not a fruitful sub- 
ject for the kind of enquiry T was sug- 
gesting,” 

Now «@ crilic has, of course, the right to 
choose his owl areas of interest, and I 


am not saying that Irving Howe ought to 
have written about Dickens, But the 
deliberate exclusion of A Tate or Two 
Cities from the concept of * political 
novel” implies a crippling limitation of 
the concept itself, For the political con- 
tent of Dickens’ novel does not lie in 
“the story of Sidney Carton” but in the 
language in the rhythms of Dickens’ 
prose. What has seized Dickens is not 
the plot--where he is pushing the plot 
along, the language is limp and conven- 
tional---but that image of the mob. The 
breathless rush of the prose in which he 


describes the mob reflects the lberal 
middle-class consciousness of the nine- 
teenth century---a consciousness clouded 
by the French Revolution, which pre- 
vented Dickens from ever looking clearly 
at the emergent working-class. (The 
same false consciousness reappears today 
in those stock clichés of violence in The 
Angry Silence: if the film-makers had 
ever lovked at a strike, the film would 
have been different stylistically), It is at 
this point that the real work of literary 
criticism begins, and by evading this 
work, Irving klowe retreats towards 4 
mass of abstractions. 


The critics of the Bradley school used to 
abstract elements from a book—“ char- 
acter,” “plot "—and write as if these 
abstractions were the book itself, Irving 
Howe uses a similar method, only bis 
abstraction is the political idea. A novel 
like Tht: Possrssep gives him plenly to 
get his tecth into: he lines up the char- 
acters on either side of the dialectic. 
But confronted with a writer of a very 
different kind, Stendhal, he allows him- 
self to say, “Vt Julien could be transpor- 
ied to the Kussia of a half century later 
he would be a terrorist... 2” (‘How 
many children had Lady Macbeth ?” 
Wilson Knight once asked in a biting 
comment on this kind of criticism.) 
What is more, by discussing Stendhal in 
terms of Machiavelli and political ideas, 
Irving Howe obscures the relevance of 
the French novelist to our immediate 
sityalion, 


The greatness of Stendhal lies, not prim- 
arity in his grusp of political ideology, 
but in the way in which he confronts the 
shell of a political system gone dead, with 
fiving, human spontaneity, And this con- 
frontation takes place in the language 
itself, jn those apparently simple seat- 
ences which suddenly reach deep down 
into human experience, in the whole 
shape and pattern of the novels them- 
selves. 


fake the scene in THE ReD AND THE BLACK 
in which Jnlien Sorel, the peasant ont- 
sider, first penetrates inside bourgeois 


society (he sees it, incidentally, as a poli- 
tical penetration -" Aux armes!” he 
says to himself, quoting from the Mar- 
seillaise, before he enters Mme. de Rénal’s 
house), Fle is to tutor Mme. de Rénal’s 
children, Mme. de Renal associates the 
word “tutor” with a monster who will 
whip her children for not knowing Latin, 
and the complexity of the scene lies in 
her cflort to reconcile this idea with the 
reality of a young peasant who has just 
been crying. The dialogue itself stum- 
bles, and the rhythm is one of hesitation 
which expresses, physically, the fumb- 


“The fight against 
bad English is not the 
exclusive concern of 
professional writers ” 
but is a political act. 


George Orwell (left) 
discussed the link be- 
tween prose style and 
the political climate 
fifteen years ago. 


Albert Hunt devel- 
ops this theme in his 
review of two contem- 
porary works of liter- 
ary criticism = =—sand 
discusses the relevance 
of “ Nineteen Kighty 
four” and of Orwell 
as oa “committed” 
writer in this context. 


lings of two beings, lost in a dynamic 
landscape of feeling, whose shifting con- 
ceptions of reality rarely coincide, At 
the end of the scene, acting on impulse, 
Julien seizes Mme. de Rénal’s hand. 
“She was surprised by the action, and 
on reflection, shocked , . . it seemed to 
her that her indignation had not been 
sufliciently sudden.” And then, “M. de 
Renal came out of his room; with the 
same majestic and paternal air that he 
adupiecd when he performed marriage 
ceremonics at the Town Hall.” The 
shock—and the political point—lies in the 
prose itself. Suddenly, after the com- 
plexitics of living human relationships we 
are back in the world of dead conven- 
tion, of “ marriage ceremonies”: the 
semi-colon points the contrast, 


“He has a quality of surprise,’ someone 


says of Julien—and it is the contrast 
between this quality, dynamic and spon- 
tancous, and the deadness of systems and 
ideologies that lies at the heart of Stend- 
hal’s novels. The word convenable—the 
nearest Finglish equivalent in this sense 
is “conventional "—runs like a thread 
through the second half of THe Rep AND 
Tht Back, In Mme. de La Mole’s salon 
it is not convenable to make jokes, “The 
quality of surprise horrifies great ladies; 
it is at the opposite pole from the con- 
venances,”” And it is this conventional 
“good taste" that rules in the world of 
the diplomats, “They have a mania for 
serious discussion, If you repeat what 
the newspapers say, they take you for a 
fool. if you allow yourself ta say some- 
thing fresh and true, they are astonished 
and don't know what to reply. And the 
next day, at seven o'clock, they let you 
know, via the first secretary of the 
Embassy, that you have been inconve- 
nant.’ (Transfer this to today’s world of 
disarmament conferences.) Again, “ Be- 
tween Julien and myself,” says Mathilde, 
“everything is the child of chance, 

Ts it my fault if the young people of the 
court are such believers in the conven- 
aghle? ‘They tum pale at the very 
thought of anything out of the ordinary.” 
And a few lines later, she imagines her 


brother and his friends facing “ another 
revolution.” “ Sublime resignation, They 
would die like heroic sheep. . . Their 
only fear in dying would be to show bud 
taste.” (Again, the parallel with our own 
Establishment is uncomfortably exact.) 
And finally, in the one sentence in which 
Stendhal describes Jutien’s death, he 
writes, “ Everything went off simply, con- 
venablement.” It is the classic phrase of 
the executioner, the embodiment of a 
society which deals out death for the 
sake of a hollow convention. (Julien’s 
attack on Mme, de Rénal is a criminal 
but a human act: it springs from a 
recognisable human impulse. His execu- 
tion is an anti-human farce.) 


Stendhal’s novels are fusilades directed 
against the inflated, de-personalised pup- 
pets who strut across the social and poli- 
tical scene. But the attack is not, like 
Voltaire’s or Shaw's, launched from the 
stability of a rival abstraction. Stendhal 
faces the stuffed dummy civilisation with 
people, capable of ecting gaily, foolishly, 
hypocritically, even despicably, but in 
whom the complexities of feeling have 
not been stifled by social conventions and 
political ideologies, 


It is this search for ideologies which pre- 
vents Irving Howe from understanding a 
novel like Lucien Leuwen. “ Stendhal,” 
he writes, “is drawing further and 
further away from the society of his day, 
despite his expert verisimilitude in 
mirroring its surface; and the greater his 
distanee, the more he relies on comedy. 
Those scenes , . . which detail the poli- 
tical corruption of the bourgeois mon- 
urchy lack the support from the 
rest of the novel that such scenes must 
have. . . A novel like Lucien Leuwen 

. needs a range of material that can 
only be had by plunging below the poli- 
tical level and into the recesses of the 
city.” 


But the target of Stendhal’s novel is not 
“the political corruption of the bour- 
geois monarchy.” It is something much 
wider and more important—the political 
game itself, It is, of course, possible to 
argue that Stendhal saw the political 
game in this way because he was living 
ina “moment when a great historical 
experience has reached its point of ex- 
haustion.” But such an argument is of 
academic interest only. It is what Stend- 
hal saw that matters, and not why he 
saw it. And what he saw, with an insight 
that seems more startling today than ever, 
is that the parliamentary system can offer 
an illusion of democracy while leaving 
the centres of power untouched. As 
Martin ‘Purnell puts it, “The French 
Revolution was an attempt by the people 
to wrest power from the nobility, but it 
did not give France a democratic régime. 
It led . . , to the emergence of the pro- 
fessional politician. . .” 


“*Now, my friend,’ added the minister, 
lowering his voice, ‘the report of the 
Kortis affair, which was categorically 
denied in our papers yesterday morning, 
is only too true,” 


Stendhal lays bare the workings of the 
political machine—not simply of the 
machine of the bourgeois monarchy, but 
of the machine as it operates in any 
society which has the oulward form of 
democracy whilst denying human 
equality. 

“M. Leuwen had chosen the 20 members 

_ who were the dullest witted in order 
to explain this theory to them, . . ‘We 
are twenty friends. Very well. Bach of 
us must think like the majority... I 
shall always sacrifice my opinion to that 
of the majority of my friends because 
after all four eyes are better than two... 
If, as I hope, we are 20 and II vote 
for a measure, the other nine must abso- 
Jutely vote for it too, even if they are 
passionately againse it. ‘That's the secret 
of our strength.” 2... M. Leuwen made 
them deliberate, True to their instinct, 
of the 29 present, 19 were in favour of 
the absurd side of the question, Next 


i 
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day, M. Leuwen mounted the rostrum 
and the absurd side was carried, 
After this success M. Leuwen spent a 
week in bed. A day’s rest would have 
been sullicient, but he knew his country. 

_M. Leuwen’s speeches did not merit 
the name. ‘They were simply quick, 
spicy, social chit-chat... A week later, 
M. Coile was deputy chief-clerk at the 
Treasury with a salary of six thousand 
francs on the express condition never to 
show himself at the Ministry.” 


Tt sounds like comic opera, but looked at 
through Stendhal’s eyes that is precisely 
whal our political game becomes. These 
are the puppets who caper on our tele- 
vision screens at the Party Conferences, 
who vote unblinkingly for NATO and 
against Polaris, who manwuvre the block 
vote, who lock up Bertrand Russel} to 
avoid publicity, who explain in soothing 
terms what Civil Defence will do in a 
nuclear war, wha assure us that the Ber- 
lin crisis has been dreamt up by the 
press, . . . Only these prima-donnas 
have their thumbs on the buttons, 


It is right that Irving Howe should begin 
with Stendhal and end with Orwell. For 
NINETEEN Evcuty-lour describes the end 


ICIS 


effect of these statements is unfortunately 
to shake one’s faith in Mr. Miller's 
ability to interpret his own or any other 
play.” (Uhere is an obvious rejoinder to 
this.) 


The opening paragraph sets the tone. 


“What is commitment? Does it repre- 
sent a political assault on the integrity of 
the artist? Is it part of a Left-wing plot 
to deprive him of his freedom; to make 
him march to Aldermaston, drink no 
South African sherry, and have no other 
god beside Bertolt Brecht? Not a few 
people will have got that impression. 
The notion of commitment will then be 
dismissed as the work of a Left-wing 
sect, not less philistine than its capitalist 
opponents; indeed, inherently more 50 in 
its apparent wish to impose on the artist 
new fetters of doctrine. But is there no 
more to be said on the subject of com- 
mitment 2? Is not rather more implied ia 
“committing oneself’ to a concept or 3 
cause than) merely showing a flag, 
whether red, white, or bine? Is it not, 
in the first place, a moral rather than a 
directly political question ? But is it not, 
also, a question to be asked of an artist’s 
work rather than his life? And could 
one not reverse the question and ask 


By Albert Hunt 


o€ the depersonalising process of which 
Stendhal saw the beginning. In Airstrip 
One what has been eliminated is precisely 
the quality of surprise of human spon- 
laneity, Nothing is any longer “ the child 
of chance.” Every impulse, even con- 
sciousness itself, is controlled by the poli- 
tical machine. But by secing Stendhal 
ay a declassed person living between two 
revolutions, Irving Nowe has reduced the 
immediacy of Stendhal’s vision, Stendhal 
himself predicted that he would be fully 
understood a hundred years after his 
death: to see what he meant one has 
only to turn back to the novels them- 


selves. 


T have dealt at some length with Irving 
Howe's failure to come to grips with 
Stendhal because it seems (a me to be 
typical of the somewhat remote quality 
of the whole book. I do not mean to 
imply that Powrrics AND run Novit is 
without interest. Irving owe has 
moments of considerable  insight--his 
analysis of Conrad is acute and well-docu- 
mented-—and, to turn to a lesser writer, 
the section on Koestler does much to 
explain the peculiar lifelessness of DarxK- 
NSS AT Noon, (If is interesting, incident- 
ally, to compare Koestler’s novel with 
Alex Weissberg’s personal account of the 
Stalinist terror, Conspiracy Ov SILENCE. 
In Koestler, all ihe explanations come 
jnat that bit too pat—whereas Weissberg’s 
book has the unexpecteduess and bounce 
o€ concrete experience.) Bat for all its 
qualities, I found Pouoics AND TRE 
Nover. deeply disappointing. — Lionel 
Tnling has already said a great deal 
mere on the subject in Tue Lintrar 
IMAGINATION, 


So, Irving Howe's book js a work of 
werious criticism, with recognisable stan- 
dards of judgment, It is, unfortunately, 
impossible ta say as much for John 


Mander’s Tre WRITER AND COMMEIMENT. 
To give ouly one examples To admire 
Amold Wesker'’s pliys very much—but 
on any level of critical maturity, it is 
absurd to talk of Roars in more reverent 
terms than you talk of Arthar Muller. 
Arnokl Wesker may yet write a play as 
good as 41] My Sons and The Crucible, 
but Jie would, [am sure, be the first to 
say that he has not yet done so, and that 
this is hardly stirprising since The 
Crucible is one of the greatest plays 
to have appeared anywhere since the war. 
John Mander rapidly takes care of Miller. 
He quotes Miller’s own description of 
Death of a Salesman-a description 
which very movingly evokes all that 
made the play such a shattering theatrical 
experience-—and then comments: “The 


whether, since every artist is committed 
to something (ever if only to the signili- 
cance of his own art), the idea of a 
wholly uncommitted art is not a contra- 


diction in terms 7?” 


Here we have it—the authentic New Stares- 


man touch, We're going to talk about 
commitment, but don’t imagine that we're 
going to be so vulgar as to ask anyone 
actually to commit himself to anything. 
Out they come, the cosy OK references, 
“ Aldermaston,” “South African Sherry,” 
“Bertolt Brecht,” “fcft-wing sect.” And 
then that torrent of rhetorical questions, 
with the bright phrases (* showing the 
flag, whether ced, white, or blue’), ques- 
tions to Which the answer is sometimes 
so obviously “Yes” that when we come 
to other questions, which lie right at the 
heart of the argument, we are carried 
away by the sweep of the rhetoric. After 
this we are prepared to accept the pon- 
derous faceliousness of the heading, 
“ Must We Burn Auden ?” or the aston- 
ishing glibness, in uw book on commit- 
ment, of the judgment on Look Hack In 
Anger: “Mr, Osborne's portrait is com- 
pletely faithful to contemporary reatity-— 
But we are concerned with literary 
criticisin rather than with sociology,” 


One can forgive John Mander for a great 


deal: for not having taken the trouble to 
find out that commitment did not begin 
with Sartre, but was a precise theory 
worked out in political action by a group 
of uimeteenth century social democratic 
critics in Russia; for writing-oif Ssrtre 
himseli in a few brisk pages; for his dis 
inissal, in brackets, of ANGIO-S4xXON 
Avirtupes; for the absurdity of his 
atempt to fit Thom Gunn. into a book 
about commitment; for his incoherence 
when faced with Osborne aud for his 
failure even to consider John Arden. 


Rue it is ditlicult ta averleok the com- 


placency of his treatment of Orwell. 
Much of what Mander says about Orwell 
is true Orwell fs offen unfair, slipshod 
in his use of language, capable of senti- 
mentality and spite, not always able to 
dissociate facts from prejudice, Bui one 
has only to turn back ta HomMAGR 10 
CATALONIA, Or ta the essay called Look- 
ING BACK ON aint SpaNisn Wark to see 
how frivial and irtelevant Mancder’s 
criticisms are, Tf Orwell is prejudiced 
and unfair, it t because he is alive, be 
cause, tO puraphrise Keats, he feels upon 
his palses. ‘This sometimes leads him 
towards sentimentality, as in his deserip- 
fiotls of working-class Hfe in Wigan be- 
fore the war. But more often jt enables 
him to cut through the cant with which 
most of us protect orselves from reality. 


it is in his treatment of Ninirian Eiciity- 


rour that John Mander most fully dis- 
plays the myopia of contemporary liberal 
right-mindedness. “We ure, after all,” 
he writes, “pretty sure that [984 is not 
going to happen.” And again, “ Still, 
even if [084 is not going to happen, i 
is Unportant to know why Orwell thonght 
it might.” One reason why Orwell 
thought it might, Mander suggests, is his 
mistaken attitude (owards power, “lhe 
point is, 1 think,’ writes Mander, “ that 
for Orwell there is no real difference 
between the Stalins and the Chirchils 
and the Roosevelts.” 


Mander is actually snildly astonished tbat 


Orwell should see a resemblance between 
pewer politicians, But there is a resem- 
dace between the Stalin who liqaiduted 
milhons of Russians in the name of 
collectivisation, and the Churchill who 
ordered the mass bombing of Germany 
in the name of unconditional surrender, 
and the Roosevelt who connived at the 
bomb which his successom-in agreement 
with a Pabeur Goverient-—unleashed 
on Qitroshima, And turthermore, in our 
mMnicdite situation, it is this resainblance 
that matters. What Khrashchev, Kennedy 
and Macmillan have in common is a 
good deal more important than the ideo- 
logical differences they claim to represent, 
All three are prepared ta risk destruction 
in a struggle for power; all three rely on 
aoothilation as a fast resort; all three are 
more involved with abstractions than 
human reafities. 


“Every ‘liberalisation’ in the Soviet Union 


.. is a partial refutation of Orwell's 
thesis in NINGEPRN EiGury-rour,"” writes 
Mander, And it is, of course, trne that 
in some respecty Orwell has been badly 
wrong, An examination of the language 
of NINETEEN EIGHTY-1ouR might offer an 
explanation us to why Orwell allowed 
himself to be obsessed by seediness, when 
the real image of the future was to be 
found, «a few years after his death, in the 
material gloss and moral squalor of West 
Berlin. But in essentials Orwell, far from 
being mistaken, is horrifyingly right As 
I write a BBC announcer, in tones of 
standard “ good taste’ (remember Stend- 
hal) has just said that Mr, Gromyko 
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thinks a peaceful setlement over Bertin 
is “ possible ’; that Jord flome has been 
explaining how right the Westen: position 
is; and that two people have won 
£300,000 on the football poels. And in 
this situation we are asked to make allow 
ances for poor old Orwell being a sick 
man when he looked into the future, 


The perpetual wae in’ NINEf EN [Girry- 


FouR is, in fact, no more than an exten- 
sion ot the reatiies of the Cold) War. 
The Cold War is a device to protect 
Governments fram their own peaples. 
As jong as the ullimate power rests with 
the Bomb, democratic control is a phy- 
sical unpossibility. Political and economic 
changes are held off by the simple pro- 
cess of buming up resources in the Anns 
Race; and all the time the masy media 
sel] a conventional “ good-think " side by 
side with a mechaaically produced sod 
licensed pormograpby ta keep ihe profes 
quiet. “Phe control is not yet absolute: 
itt. snil possible for peaple to be told 
that you have been sitting dowu | in 
Vrulalpar Square, even if they are not 
presented with the arguments about why 
you ave sithog. Hut we huve come a 
long way, 1984 will probably be greeted 
hy hiberal journalists explaining ino new- 
speak that Orwell was wrong. 


“What is commitment?" John Mander 


asks Peshaps it has something to do 
with the butlet through Orwell’s dhroat 
in Spain: with his comment, aller all the 
filth of that war, on the Nalian militia 
SVaT: 


Burt the thing that 1 saw in your face 
No power can disinherity 
No bomb at ever burst 
Shatters the crystal sptrity 


with Sartre’s work in the Brench Realat- 
anee; with Arthnr Miller's refusal te turin 
informer; and with the willingness of 
Arnold Wesker wad Robert Bolt ta be- 
come political prisoners by challenging 
the image of “a boot stamping on a 
human face «for ever.” 


ty has very lide to do with anything in 


John Mander's well-meaning and totally 
inadequate book. 


fs 


~ 


Last week's eight-page Peace News report on the unilateralists’ march to. 
Moscow is selling fast. New York phoned fer 10,000 reprints on the day of 
publication, Copies of this supplement are still available. We recommend 
them for distribution to a wide public, 

Fill in this coupon and post it today. 
To “Peace News,” § Caledonian Road, London, Na, 

Send me...............copy/coples of “San Francisca to 

Moscow,” for which Lenclose £ ; ‘ i 

Copies are 3s, dozen--or 22s, 6d. 100-—-past free, Single caples Gd. (postage 1d.), 

NAME wisi. 
ADDRESS 
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Steinbeck 
today 


, Tee Winter of Our Discontent, by 
John Steinbeck (Heinemann, 18s.). 


PSHE. publishers’ blurb for this book 

~ contains the ominous = statement 
that Steinbeck “has put his finger 
dn the pulse of a small town and 
has created a group of men and 
women whom the reader will be 
fascinated to know.” All the fore- 
bodings which this statement 
arouses are in fact fulfilled: the 
novel-—or rather, the fantasy, for 
that is what it really is—turns out 
to be at the same time cruel, pre- 
tentious and sentimental. 

Roughly speaking, it is the story of a 
grocer’s assistant who takes to selling 
people as well as groceries, the principal 
victiins being his boss, who is an illegal 
immigrant, and his childhood friend, who 
is now an alcoholic. But his newly- 
erected structure of prosperity and hap- 
pinesa collapses when his son is discov- 
ered to have cheated in the “J Love 
America” essay competition. At the end 
of the book, the hero (if he can so be 
called) is left confronting, but not com- 

_ mitting, suicide, 

None of this is particularly promising; but, 
given some clarity and intensity in the 
writing, it could have made a readable 
novel, Hut it is these qualities which are 
so) 6 conspicuously absent from THe 
Winter or Our Disconvent, The cen- 
tral character is neither hero nor anti- 
hero; a repulsive man in every respect, 
ke remains at the centre of the book as 
if he were a conventional hero who 
demands our support—much of the book 
ia even written in the first person. This 
habit of switching from the third person 
to the first and back is indeed just one 
of the disconcerting aspects of Steinbeck’s 
writing in this book: throughout the 
work, the language is florid and appar- 
enlly undisciplined, and often it is hid- 
cously whimsical. 


* 


This cannot be a matter of Janguage alone: 
the writing reveals weaknesses of thought. 
Tn place of intensity, there is a com- 
pound of sentimentality and moralising. 
The moral jssucs do not emerge throtigh 
the action or through tension between 
characters; instead, they are chewed over 
interminably in Wawley’s mind, The re- 
sult is that the whole action of the book 
ik seen at second-hand, as if through a 
fog. Uf we could feel that the book had 
been intended as a study of a person’s 
infrospection, this would be understand- 
able; but the nature of the moralising 
remarks suggests that it was intended as 
a straightforward old-fashioned liberal 
book about honesty and corruption. 

Tt is a very unfair procedure to attack a 
book by quoting extracts out of context, 
and jt is perbaps a measure of the bad- 
ness of this book that it tempts one to do 
this; but one section seems particularly 
illuminating, It runs as follows: 

Vhe Negro ladies were pleasant. 
There's a community of coloured at 
the crossing, very nice people. They 
don't trade with us much because they 
have their own store, only now and 
then they do some comparative shop- 
ping to see if their racial Joyalty isn’t 
costing them too much. They did more 
pricing than buying, and 1 understand 
why~pretty women, too, such long, 
straight, slender legs. It's a wonder 
what a lack of malnutrition in child- 
hood can do for the human body, or 
the human spirit, for that matter. 

Now, this passage is not taken out of con- 
text; it is the complete passage; that is 
all there is. It is one of many passages 
which occur arbitrarily, say almost noth- 
ing, and fail even to say that clearly. 
The characters are all too visibly the 
author’a creations (for once the blurb is 
right), and in the end the whole thing 
achieves nothing. Yet this is the man 
who wrote THe Grares or Wraii. 
What bappened, and how, and why ? 

BKROD FRINCE 


IRRATIONAL 
RATIONALISM 


Darwin and the Naked Lady, by Alex 
Comfort (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
18s.). 


ALEX COMFORT’S new volume 

of “discursive essays on biology 
and art” opens with a distinction be- 
tween “two approaches to generalisa- 
tion,” which he designates “ hard- and 
soft-centred " : 


“The hard-centred approach to an 
observed sequence of events, a ‘regu- 
larity of behaviour,’ is to assume, justi- 
fiably or not, that it can be ‘explained’ 
—that we can find out upon what the 
regularity depends. The soft-centred 
approach is to state the regularity, call it 
a law, a truth, or a spiritual reality, and 
treat these names as if they were ex- 
planations.” 


This is a useful distinction which, as Dr. 
Comfort points out, “runs straight through 
human thought, scientific as well as artistic 
and philosophic.” There have been sofi- 
centred scientists, just as there have been 
hard-centred artists. He himself is one of 
the latter, As a poet, he appreciates the 
“feelings of significance” transmitted by 
art; as a biologist, he seeks to explain these 
in physiological and evolutionary terms. 


Thus, whilst accepting Carpenter’s theory 
of Archetypes (better known as Jung’s), he 
treats these as “structural features of the 
mind,” open to neurological investigation; 
and, whilst leaning heavily on Nietzsche's 
theory of the Unconscious (better known as 
Freud’s), he proposes a very interesting 
Darwinian explanation of the Oedipus 
Complex. To him, it appears, archetypes 
overlaid with erotic symbolism account for 
most, if not all, the “significance” of 
works of art. 


f4e has no fear of such an explanation 
interfering with the production or appre- 
ciation of art, On the contrary, if it meant 
a widespread substitution of directly erotic 
for indirectly neurotic painting, he thinks 
this would be all to the good. Tor one 
thing, it might help to close the gap be- 
tween painter and public; for another, a 
public relieved of the tabu on normal 


sexual enjoyment might not only prove less 
amenable to leaders acting out their per- 
verted fantasies on the internationa] stage, 
but might actually stand up and defy them. 
(A brilliant chapter traces the genealogy of 
the “sex-and-violence ” fiction currently 
favoured by Cabinet Ministers.) 


There is much to be said for these views, 
and Dr, Comfort, needless to say, says it 
extremely well, His premise that “ irra- 
tionality is the enemy of man,” is unexcep- 
tionable; so are many of his conclusions. 
Why, then, do I, for one, find the book 
unsatisfactory ? 


oO 


Well, his theory of art, to begin with, 
seems to me quite inadequate. 1 doubt 
whether the factors he discusses account 
for more than a fraction of the “ signi- 
ficance’’ of even such overtly symbolic 
poetry as Blake’s or Shelley’s (his own 
favourite exemplars), fet alone of Chaucer’s 
or Brownineg’s. What counts far more than 
the pocl’s responses to experlence—however 
much or little these may be conditioned by 
unconscious cathexes—is his organisation 
of the responses. It is this that embodies 
itself in the “organic unity” of a good 
poem, and incites us to organise our own. 
Indeed, I would say that it is for lack of 
this that every attempt to “ synthetise”’ art 
by a deliberate deployment of symbols is 
bound to fail, as Dr. Comfort admits. One 
might as well try to  synthetise an 
artist, Other things equal, the very excel- 
jence of a poet is proportionate to the 
range of experience he organises—and 
equally his excellence as a man. 


This view, of course, is not new. It was 
held by Blake and Shelley themselves, who 
also went on to vindicate it rationally, 
albeit in “ suft-centred” terms. But I think 
it is capable of being vindicated in ‘ hard- 
centred ” too-—otherwise, as a rationalist, I 
would not subscribe to it. And I am cer- 
(ain that we are required to vindicate our 
wsthetic and ethical critera in some terms 
—-otherwise they will amount to no more 
than intuition or prejudice. A consistent 
rationalist must either, like Plato, set 
supreme store by the exercise of reason for 
its own sake, or, like Nietzsche, submit 


reasons for setting it by something else. 
My chief criticism of Dr. Comfort is that 
he does neither. 


In this respect, admittedly, he is in no 
different case from most so-called ration- 
alist thinkers, from Epicurus to Russell in- 
clusive. ‘They have nearly all been content 
to impugn the arguments of the so-called 
irrationalists without adducing any of their 
own—as though hedonism were a self- 
évident truth, as though it could be taken 
for granted that the “ purpose of living,” 
to use Dr. Comfort's phrase, ig mono- 
gamous matrimonial felicity ! 


This is questionable, to say the least; 
and still more so is his further contention 
that “mystical and near-mystical satisfac- 
tions, to which the ‘creative imagination’ 
ig prone, have a drawback which frankly 
erotic enjoyment has not, that they tend to 
damp down our belligerency in defence of 
our own, and other people’s, social rights, 
while adult sexual satisfactions, and the 
social relationships they generate, have a 
way of heightening it.” History—very 
recent history included-—suggests the exact 
reverse, When it comes to defying the 
powers that be, the man with a family to 
be victimised is commonly the last to court 
arrest and the first to pay his fine. That is 
why St. Paul, despite his fervent champion- 
ship of physical love, counselled his fol- 
lowers to celibacy. 


“Yf," writes Dr. Comfort, “St. Paul had 
attributed his vision by the roadside to its 
probable cause-~heatstroke, perhaps, or 
minor epilepsy, or a sharp attack of an 
infection--it would have remained an 
alarming and impressive experience, but it 
would not have made him a Christian Saint 
and apostle, still less a martyr.” Fortun- 
ately, St. Paul was not so brash, The 
experience, whatever its nature, having in- 
validated his old ideology, he employed his 
intellect to think out a new and more 
plausible one, to which he thenceforth ad- 
hered, ‘This was likewise the procedure 
adopted by Blake and Shelley (to say 
nothing of the more hard-centred Koestler), 
and, whatever we may think of their theo- 
ries, it remains the one consistently rational 
procedure, BR, A, LEA 
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GEroOrmh rok LHE “CHURCH 


“SHEREFORE CHOOSE LIFE”, 

~ a plea which in all its urgency is 
so relevant to mankind to-day, is the 
title given to a stimulating and provoca- 
tive collection of essays published by 
the International Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation at 2s, 


The bag is extremely mixed, but it is 
quite definitely aimed at the Christian, all 
but two of the authors being either clergy- 
men or lecturers in some ficld of biblical 
or theological study. 


There are really two unifying themes 
running through these essays—the unique 
situation posed by nuclear warfare (this is 
frequently treated unsatisfactorily from the 
pacifist standpoint) and the desperate need 
for the Church to stand so clearly and un- 
mistakably for loving reconciliation in 
Christ, that nuclear war (if not violence) 
is utterly out of the question and incom- 
patible with its Gospel and miniatry. 


By far the most exciting and perceptive 
essay is William Robert Miller's “The 
Church Can Lead", This alone is worth 
the price of the booklet. The prominence 
given to the rise of non-violent action in 
general, and the non-violent movement in 
Monigomery, Alabama, “deeply and con- 
sciously Christian in motivation ”, the Free- 
dom Rides and the sif-ins in particular, is 
most significant. For from this kind of 
action Mr. Miller sees not only Jove 
triumphing aver injustice and oppression, 
but in a much deeper sense, the unity and 
brotherhood of man finding practical 
expression: “The basic idea out of which 


these (non-violent techniques) have 


developed is as old as the cross.” 


The longest essay, “Foreign Policy and 
Christian Conscience” by George F. Ken- 
nan, is unfortunately the most puzzling. 
Mr. Kennan is US Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia, Could it be diplomatic protocol 
taking its toll that allows him to hold 
apparently mutually exclusive beliefs simul- 
tancously? Ht is a tremendous step forward 
to hear a US Ambassador say we should 
be “cautious in drawing conclusions about 
the merit in God’s eyes of any particular 
form of society” and “We must concede 
the possibility that there might be some 
areas of conflict in this cold war in which 
a Divine Power ... might even consider 
us (the US) to be wrong.” But then he also 
says “. . . the institution of war has always 
represented dilemmas for Christian thought 
to which no fully satisfactory answer has 
ever been offered...” and “.., we can- 
not rule out force completely in interna- 
tional affairs..." 

© 


When we find Mr. Kennan acknowledg- 
ing that there is “no quantitative stipula- 
tion in the Sixth Commandment” the end 
result is to leave one slightly bemused, 
But on the whole, insights like “I am 
sceptical of the meaning of ‘victory’ and 
‘defeat’ in their relation to modern war 
between great countries. To my mind the 
defeat is war itself," make the essay 
worthwhile. 


The same cannot be said, however, of 
Helmut Gollwitzer’s essay “ Christian Com- 
mitment,” which not anly is not posing 


the right questions but is using a hopelessly 
meaningless language to try to sort them 
out. The opening theme of the essay-—that 
mere appeals for peace from the Church 
will remain completely ineffectual while 
she herself remains uncommitted-—is excel- 
lent, but the remaining eight pages could 
well be removed, or better still, given to 
Charles E. Raven to develop in more detail 
his brilliant little article “‘ Know the Truth.” 


Finally, J. De Graaf’s essay, “Is Disarm- 
ament Possible at this Time in World 
History?” is an excellent summary of our 
practical position. He appears to toy with 
multilateralism, but cores out strongly on 
the side of unilateral action instigated in 
the first instance by “the force of public 
opinion the world over.” 

The variety and scape of this booklet is 
its strength, It is the best I have come 
across. No Christian should be without it. 


GEOFFREY EHEVAN 


LOIS PHILLIP: 


Piano Recital; Beethoven, Schumann, 
Sunday, November §, 8.15 p.en. 


FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, NL.W.I 


Sof Callection 


PEACE SERVICE 
3.30 pm. Sunday, November 5, 
Peace News, § Caledoniqn Rd., Kings X 
Discourse, Antony Bates, 
Tea, questions, discussion 


Our economy and the bomb 


FINHE economic implications of military 

prepations do not seem to be sufli- 
ciently appreciated in the peace movernent. 
£1,600,000,000 are spent annually in pre- 
paring for a war which we are determined 
shall not take place. ‘This is a major cause 
of the present economic difliculties which 
the Government is trying to solve by entry 
into the Common Market, by freezing 
wages, by cutting down on social services 
(or increasing their cost to the public), and 
so on. 

What practical conclusions should we 
draw? | would suggest that the most 
obvious is that the Government--and any 
other Government, of whatever party, that 
puts arms before people--is open to attack 
through its economic programme, By this 
I do not mean to recommend individual 
non-payment of taxes, which is not feasible 
for the majority of people in this country 
because of PAYE, but that CND and all 
other peace workers should seriously con- 
sider throwing their whole weight into the 
support of any and every movement aimed 
at improving or protecting the people's 
standard of living, material and cultural, 
and which will directly or indirectly em- 
barrass the Government's economic policy 
and divert money from armaments, p 

CND is now very conscious of the im- 
portance of winning ever the trade unions 
and of industrial action, as witness the 
recent cal, subsequently withdrawn, by the 
London Region for a two-day strike, This 
essential development will be brought about 
much more quickly and effectively if the 
agra Pag A 44 N41 gy ey eames asl 


Roeks received 


Quake, Quake, Quake, by Paul Dehn. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) A leaden 
treasury of English verse, with ghoulishly 
witty illustrations by Edward Gorey. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT CRIME AND PUNISH- 
MENT, by C, H. Rolph. 

Common Sense Anour Race, by Philip 
Mason, (Gollancz, each 12s. 6d, cloth, 
68, paperback.) 

Te Cottecrep Works of MAHATMA 
Ganput, Volume 5. (Indian Ministry of 
Information, 35s.) 

Matarma, by D. G. Tendulkar. (Indian 
Ministry of Information, 35s.) Volume HW 
of a biography of Gandhi. 

In Search oc tHE Surreme, by M. K. 
Gandhi. Volume [. (Navajivan, Its. 6d.) 
Collected writings. 

Ganpi on Wortp Arrairs, by Paul F. 
Power, (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 

Letrers vo RAJKUMARE AMRIT KAUR, by 
M. K, Gandhi. (Navajivan, 5s. 6d.) 

‘Tim QuINTESSENCE of NexRu, selected by 
K. T. Narasimha Char. (Allen and 
UVawin, 21s.) 

Amican Putse, by Martin Jarrett-Kerr. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 4s. 6d.) Scenes 
from an African hospital window by an 
Anglican priest, 

THe YoOuNG TRAVELLER IN Tsrary, by K.M. 
Willcox. (Phoenix, 10s. 6d.) 

The New Year or Grace, by Victor Gol- 
Janez. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

Euizanrtu Fry, by Dennis Bardens. (Fred- 
erick Muller, 8s, 6d.) A biography for 
young readers. 

MICKEL SPAFARER, by Olle Mattson, (Uni- 
versity of London Press, 12s. 6d.) Story 
from the Swedish for young readers. 

My Master Conumeus, by Cedric Belfrage. 
(Secker and Warburg, 185.) A novel told 
from the point of view of the “ dis- 
covered.” 

Great Britain, by Jean Bailhache, (Vista 
Books, 6s.) The guide book which ends: 
“And as a symbol of blest hope I leave 
you with, once more, the thought of the 
Aldermaston Marchers.” 

Russia Forty Years On, by M. Philips 
Price. (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 

Worsuir AND Witness. (Friends tome 
Service Commiltee, ts. 6d.) A study out- 
line encouraging a self-critical scrutiny of 
the Quakers and their organisation. 

1 Caisriant SoNo Conrko Le GUERRE ? and 

I Pidgit Detta Lucy, by Osvaldo 

Lasagna. (Edizioni La ‘PFramontane, 

(.ausanne, Switzerland.) Osvaldo Lasagna 

is an Italian Roman Catholic lawyer who, 

in advocating an Malian Peace Front, is 
trying to obtain at least a pariial pacifism 
in today’s politics. 


trade unionist sees the peace movement 
on his side in his immediate struggles to 
improve his standard of living, and sup- 


porting his opposition to present 
freeze policy. 

In particular we have to remember that 
millions of workers depend for their liveli- 
hoods on the armaments industry, — Vor 
them the fear of the sack today is often 
greater than their fear of nuclear war to- 
morrow, They must be shown that their 
personal difficulties are not a matter of 
indifference to the peace movement. Co- 
operation is a two-way affair, and we can- 
not expect the average worker to make 
sacrifices for the peace movement if the 
peace movement does not show some 
tangible interest in his own economic 
problems. 

Let us take an immediate example. The 
teachers have been talking of (and, in some 
cases, actually) striking for better pay and 
conditions. What could be more obvious 
than the connection between the 
niggardly allocations to education in this 
country and military expenditure? This is 
the kind of occasion when CND branches 
could send messages of support to the 
local union branches stating their reasons 
for doing so, and could join in picketing 
with appropriate slogans and leaflets, 

Once the idea is accepted there are count- 
less other local and national issues which 
can be linked up with the peace campaign, 
like the housing shortage in our own area 
which is aggravated by the presence of 
large numbers of American service families 
connected with the base at Ruislip. 

Peace work on the economic front has 
these advantages : 


@ it widely extends the scope of our 
peace propaganda; 

@ It brings us into contact with trade 
unionists under most favourable conditions 
for showing them their part in the peace 
movement; 

@ = By actively helping in strike action 
we ure preparing for the day when the 
workers will strike for peace; 

@ And last, but not least, those mem- 
bers of the peace movement who are not 
already in close contact with the working 
class movement will learn a lot more than 
they expect.—S. C, GODDARD, 69 Weigh- 
ton Road, Harrow Weald, Middx. 


wage- 


Anarchists and power 


[s your excellent editorial last week, “ Re- 
sponsible and Utopian politics,” you 
write that: ‘“ Utopians and realists need to 
come to terms with the meaning and 
natere of power. At present there is a 
tendency for pacifists and anarchists to run 
away from the problem, . .” 
From 1793 when William Godwin, with 
delightful paradox considered “the father 
of anarchism,” wrote: “ Power is vot hap- 


piness. Security and peace are more to be 
desired than a name at which nations 
tremble. Mankind are brethren "~—from 


this time, through the nineteenth century up 
to the present, anarchists have been crying 


almost unheeded about the nature of 
power, They have not run away from 
power; they have rejected it--JEREMY 


WESTALL, The University, ull. 
Why attack Labour ? 


7QU have published in the last three ar 
four issues of Peace News a series of 
articles on political action, all of which 
attack the Labour Party. As most politic- 
ally active pacifists and unilateralists are 
found in the Labour Party, not the Libera] 
or Conservative Parties, why then does 

Peace News constantly attack the Labour 

Party with much more vigour than the 

‘Tories or the Liberals ? 

As a trade union delegate at the Riack- 
pool Conference may [ state why you are 
drawing the wrong conclusions and what 
lessons should be learnt from it: 

1. As expected the narrow swing in three 
or four big unions including the ABU, 
USDAW and the NUR earlier this year 
caused the Cousins’ resolution on uni- 
lateralism to be defeated. We have to 
consider haw to win back these unions 
to unilateralism, 

2. Many delegates 


Were wearing CND 


badges and many others agreed with 

unilateralism. ‘Ihe impact of the CND 

on the Labour Movement is growing. 

About 70 per cent of the constituency 

delegates voted for unilateralism. 

3. Conference refused ta agree with the 
appeals of Gaitskell and Brown {o sup- 
port Polaris bases and German troaps 
training in Britain. ‘These decisions take 
the sting out of Policy for Peace. 

4. Hoth Hugh Gaitskell and most constitu- 
ency delegates realise now that ami- 
lateralism omeans — neulralism, The 
$46,000 votes cast for a straight motion 
on non-alignment must have represented 
at least 75 per cent of the constituency 
parties as no big unions voted for it. 
The same conclusion can be drawn trom 
the increased vote for Anthony Cireen- 
wood who topped the poll in the con- 
stituency section. 

S. Policy for Peace includes many sound 
proposals on foreign policy and aid to 
poorer countries which would not find 
their way into any Consctvative policy 
statement, 

As we approach the next General Elec 
tiow we must ensure a breakthrough on the 
political front. We cannot contract out of 
action at the Parliamentary level, Hf uni- 
lateralists follow you Tam afraid they will 
end up in a political cul de sac.--RON 
HUZZARD, 37 Hollingworth Road, Petts 
Wood, Kent. 


“ Growing pre-occupation ” 
HE is true that Peace News is a little 
embarrassing even to its friends. But I 
think your seventeen distinguished corre- 
spondents from Liverpool should concede 
that this was evident long before the 
“recent unconstitutional demonstrations 
against nuclear war” were thought of. 

Your correspondents claim that activists 
should confine their attention to morally 
unjust laws by which they themselves are 
being appressed. The Commiliee of 100, 
they say, is not oppressed, and ought not to 
undertake these activities. 

Does this mean that the manufacture and 
use of nuclear weapons is not immoral and 
Not Oppressive, or at any rate, not directly 
or suflicicntly immoril or oppressive to 
justify civil disobedience 2A very short- 
sighted person might conceivably think this 
true of the wealthy, heavily-armed nations, 
but what about the under-privileged two- 
thirds of our fellow world citizens 2? Must 
they do their own protesting, and not 
expect us to help because the suffering is 
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“theirs” ? If so, this is a new version of 
“Vm all mght, Jack.” 

Any civil disobedience—even if well 
“screened” for moral and non-oppressive 
Tisks-—causes a conflict between the activists 
and the authorities which is inherent in the 
circumstances, and of which history pro- 
vides classic examples. As [ understand tt, 
the results of this contlict are accepted with- 
out violence and without coraplaint, In 
other words, you cannot have even a non- 
violent revolution on the cheap. “This kind 
of disobedience is undertaken with a deep 
sense of conscientious compulsion, Of 
course, there are varying motives, inchiding 
publicity, personal and collective, Bui any- 
one who hbelicves that the majority of 
“sitters” act from no higher convictions 
wil believe anything. 

Our tasks and our responsibilities are 
greal, and it is difficult to see how the peace 
movement can be significant in our time if 
each tangential view is held by a splinter 
group which thinks it holds the Ark of the 
Covenant. Can we find the grace to toler- 
ate and encourage ali who ae working 
towards the same end, even though the 
paths they follow and the tools they use 
may be different) from our own? 
ARTHUR BOOUVH, Ackworth, Yorks 


W E feel that your correspondents’ inter- 
pretation of non-violence fails ta deal 
adequately with the present situation, 

Vhe aim of the Committee of 100 is not 
to obtain cheap publicity but to devise an 
effective method for keeping the question of 
our responsibility for nuclear war constantly 
before the public. No one can deny that 
the recent demonstrations have succeeded 
in arousing an immense amount of dis- 
cussion, 

With regard to their second point, we fail 
to see that protesting against only one 
aspect of war does a great disservice to 
peace. There is no evidence, for example, 
that the committee associated with the late 
Bishop of Chichester and Corder Catchpool 
which organised protests against saturation 
bombing during the last war weakened the 
pacifists’ position. 

We would agree that demonstrations of 
protest, unconstitutional or otherwise, are 
only a part of the movement to get rid of 
war. The Committee of 100 is, in fact, 
exploring how it can best assist the re- 
thinking which must precede the total re- 
jection of war. As a first venture it has 
initiated schools which are studying non- 
violence as an alternative ta war, and we 
feel sure it would welcome the co-aperation 
of all who understand tho trae nature of 
non-violence.--PETER BR. BELLE, JACK 
MONGAR, 22 Marciott Rd. Barnet, Herts. 


Many other letters expressing 
views have been received. En, 


similar 


sufferers. 


all the world of distress ey the Algerians are the greatest 
Apart from the 250 


O08 Refugees in Tunisia and 


Morocco there are over two million imprisoned in Regroupment 
Camps. This number is about one fifth of the total population. Shelter, 


food and medicine are insdequate. 


Reports speak of tiny children 


lying on the earth without clothes ar covering. 


wishes of the ordinar 


AS 


great as our desire is to declare that all this happens against the 
kindhearted Frenchman, we plead that 


these poor souls should be freed and the camps emptied. 
It is an empirical law that when a camp contains 1,000 a child dies 


every other day, 


MUCH 


children : 


is being done but the total ald is pitifully small, 
Below are extracts fram reports .. . 


all regarding 


(A)... they are always feverish, we have no quinine for them, 

(B) ... ta give each child a cup of milk a day we require 300 litres, 
we only have 10 litres. 

(CC)... all they have in this bitter weather is a ragged shire and 
they have no blankets, 

(D) ... nothing but barley bread and when that is gone they eat 


acorns. 


(E) ., . after the acorns were finished they ate grass. 


in the name of these poor distressed souls we plead far your ald, We can 
rush help without one penny of deduction. Please, please send your gift, 
large or smull to: 


Hon. Treasurer, Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, MP. 


WAR ON WANT 
LONDON, W.5 


Used stamps, jewellery, spectacles and dentures all bring good 


A Grove Er 


prices. 


“ORT at church, club, office, school will he 


recelved with gratitude. 
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Mp NH: nuclear age indeed raises new 
' questions as to the forms of polli- 
tical organisation adapted to its 
needs, and it may well be that future 
organisation will bear little resem- 
blance to those forms with which we 
have been familiar in the United 

/ States. This does not alter the fact 
that the immediate step for the 
Negro, labour and other forces under 
discussion is developing a_ political 
party that is responsible to them. 


lt makes no sense for these forces simply to 
withdraw support from the two major 
political parties. In a presidential elec- 
tion in which the choice is often between 
tweedlc-dum and tweedle-dee, absten- 
tionism can hardly be dismissed as a 
purely crackpot tactic. But here we must 
differentiate between electoral absten- 
tionism, which the absence of real choice 
makes understandable, and political 
abstentionism, that is, a withdrawal from 
politics in its lasger sense, Political 
abstentionism is not a basically valid or 
viable strategy for a social group, espe- 
cially in twentieth century America. 


Having found it impossible in good con- 
science to vote for either tweedle-dum or 
tweedle-dee, we are at least obliged to 
work toward the development of an alter- 
native, 


bg 


If the Negro needs an organised, cohesive 
national instrument to serve as the vehicle 


for the realisation of his aspirations, 
what character shoujJd this instrument 
have ? 


Preparatory to answering these questions, 
Jet us recapitulate a number of points 
made earlier in the discussion, 


We have seen that racial prejudice and 
segregation are not merely problems of 
inteHect and education, but have func- 
tions in American society, functions serv- 
ing the interests of minority ruling groups. 
In the South segregation and disfranchise- 
ment are the bases of political rule; and 
for Big Business, the economic and poli- 
tical suppression of the Negro serves to 
maintain a cheap labour market and a 
lucrative status quo, From this is not to 
be inferred that everyone having racial 
prejudice is cither a Southern politician 
or corporation head. Prejudices take on 


an independence and tradition of their 
own and must be combatted ideologically; 
at the same time the sources of Jim Crow 
must be levelled if the disease springing 
from them is to be destroyed. 

Therefore it is clear that the fight for civil 
rights cannot be limited to one or two 
spheres. A fight for the end of segrega- 
tion in schools necessarily becomes  in- 
volved with the fight for democracy itself 
(as in the defence of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloured 
Peoples against outlawing in Southern 


line, which has been dimming with the 
growth of unionism, In addition, because 
their interests are parallel, the Negro and 
labour movements have both been 
attacked and frustrated by the same 
enemy: the coalition of conservative Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats, 
Getting back to the question we asked be- 
fore this summary . . . Eighteen million 
people now belong to the organised trade 
union movement. ‘There are, in addition, 
18,000,000 Negroes in the United States. 
Add to this the millions of small farmers 


The Negro and 


American politics—II 


states), and thus with the nature of poli- 
tical rule in the South—with the whole 
Southern system. <A further example: 
what happens in Southern cities when a 
Negro child who has experienced inte- 
grated education graduates ? A return to 
the ghetto after a youthful fling with 
equality? It is obvious that such a 
situation could have profound effects on 
the child subjected to it. Real educational 
integration can become meaningful only 
with integration in all other spheres of 
life, particularly housing and employ- 
ment. In other words, the fight of the 
Negro cannot 


(1) be confined to working through the 
courts, but must put pressure on all 
agencies of government; 


(2) be restricted to the achievement of 
equality only in education or only in 
this or that area of life: his demand 
must be for full economic, political 
and social equality. 


Finally, we have noted that despite all of 
its faults and shortsightedness, the labour 
movement has been the major White ally 
of the Negro in his struggle, and has, be- 
cause of its very sacial nature, goals and 
interests parallel to those of the Negro. 
Indeed, though the wedge of racial pre- 
judice may unfortunately come between 
the Negro and White worker, their 
common welfare transcends the colour 


constantly struggling to keep up mortgage 
payments; the hundreds of thousands of 
migrant farm workers; millions of 
workers who are not yet part of the 
organised labour movement but who 
share its interests; members of other ex- 
ploited minority groups; real liberals and 
democrats from professional groups and 
other areas of life. Here we have the 
makings of a great new democratic party 
in the United States, a party of labour, 
Jiberals and farmers, a party representing 
a vast majority of the American people, 


* 


We are not proposing a “third party” or 
any sort of splinter group. What we do 
propose is the creation of a real second 
party in the United States. Under our 
present party alignment a voter has no 
real choice, no opportunity to choose 
between alternate approaches to the great 
problems facing the United States and the 
rest of the world. A voter at present may 
“choose” a Democrat or a Republican, 
cither or both of whom may be Hiberal or 
conservative in their personal political 
outlooks. No matter which one is elected 
to Congress the general result is the 
same: a Congress ruled by a coalition of 
conservative Republicans and Southern 
Dixiecrats, 

Such a coalition has fairly consistently ruled 


Political realignment 


the United States since 1938. During this 
period there has been no real progress 
made in the direction of social welfare, 
progressive labour legislation, civil rights 
legislation. In 1958, for example, a 
much larger number of liberal Democrats 
were elected to Congress than in many 
years. The Democratic Party was pre- 
sented with huge working majorities in 
both Houses. In many areas anti-labour 
politicians running on “ right-to-work ” 
platforms were overwhelmingly defeated. 
A great resurgence of liberalism was seen 
by many observers, 


What in fact was the result of this “ liberal 
resurgence’? ‘The new Congress in its 
first session passed the Landrum-Griffin 
Bill which was far more concerned with 
placing further limitations on the legiti- 
mate functioning of trade unions than 
with establishing democracy in corrupt 
unions, The Congress in its first session 
also failed to pass any civil rights legis- 
lation whatsoever, Even in its final 
session the civil rights bill it passed was 
hardly worthy of the name, 


* 


This was the result of the votes of those 
millions who thought they were 
voting for liberalism. No wonder then 
that American politics has become a 
farce in the minds of many, It will re- 
main so as Jong as there is no party that 
really endorses, and will carry out, 
a programme of liberal reform, civil 
rights legislation and support to the most 
democratic and progressive sections of 
the labour movement. 


Should we conclude that the Democratic 
and Republic parties are exactly the same 
and that we should have the same atti« 
tude toward both ? It is truce that neither 
of them really delivers on its promises 
to the people, that neither attempts to 
carry out what is often clearly the 
popular will. 

These parties do differ in one decisive 
respect, The Democratic Party 
contains within it the great democratic 
forces in America, labour, Negroes in the 
North, liberals, small farmers, It is 
generally supported by the natural 
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Nuclear Weapons and Christian Con- 
science, edited by Walter Stein. 
(Merlin Press, 12s. 6d.) 


MUCH unnecessary confusion has 
~ urisen over the concept of the just 
war in Christian—-and _ particularly 
Catholic—-teaching. On many sides it 
is dismissed, without proper consideration 
of its content and significance, as hopelessly 
anachronistic or, at best, half-hearted quib- 
bling. It is important to remember that 
the teaching developed over several cen- 
turies and represents a position with regard 
to warfare, based on the natural Jaw, which 
ali men would rationally accept, whether 
Christian or pagan. ‘This is necessarily a 
case of minunum conditions of justice. To- 
day aggressive war to retrieve even an un- 
doubted right would be condemned by mast 
exponents of the thesis, and discussion 
centres on the Jegitimacy of various means 
of armed defence. 


The application of the ten conditions 
which limit the means of defensive war to 
particular cases imposes a discipline on 
slipshod thinking, and apparent quibbles 
often reveal vital distinctions, This clarity 
and honesty of disciplined thought is shown 
in Nuch aR WEAPONS AND CHRISTIAN CON- 
SCHENCH, which is undoubtedly the most 
cogent Meatment of the issue yet produced 
from the Christian standpoint. 


The contributers to this book are 
Catholic university lecturers who combine 
intellectual acuteness with a salutary emo- 
tional realism, often lacking in the moral 
study of vital issues, Within the context 
of the just war teaching they especially 
atress that direct killing of the innocent can 
never he permitted, and that legitimate aelf- 
defence is quite distinct from the policy of 


deterrence which is dependent on massive 
retaliation and indiscriminate slaughter. 


In her chapter on “War and Murder” 
Miss G. E. M. Anscombe makes some good 
points about muddled pacifist thinking— 
though some of her own assumptions might 
be challenged, Her firm rejection of the 
belief that all use of force and warfare has 
always been wrong makes her arguments 
for unilateralism all the more worthy of 
attention. 


A very clear autline of the Church's wit- 
ness on warfare with a summary of the 
Papal statements relevant to nuclear 
weapons is given by Roger Smith; while P. 
T. Geach answers final objections to the 
Christian case and shows that it is no 
longer possible for Christians to delay their 
decision of put their consciences in commis- 
sion for the “defence” of “our way of 
life” by nuclear weapons, For ‘to make 
political freedom an absolute value is a 
pagan stoic attitude, not a Christian one.” 


The need for a total Christian response 
to modetn total war is the underlying theme 
of the most important contributions to this 
book—those of R. A. Markus and Walter 
Stein. Mr, Markus deals brilliantly with 
the objection that bombs might be used 
legitimately on restricted targets, that myth- 
ical creature “the big fleet at sea,” for 
example. To those who say “Of course 
we would never use them” he makes an 
urgent plea for honest thinking in an irre- 
sponsible society. In a democracy the 
threat to commit mass murder admits of no 
neat distinction between “1" and “ They” 
who make the actual decision. To claim. in 


the face of all the contrary evidence, that 
“they” are only blufling is an attempt to 
disown responsibility for what is done in 
my name. In any case, even to risk a war 
that could annihilate mankind and forever 
poison this planet is a wickedness without 
parallel. The Christian must say “no” and 
seek to get this “no” officially and publicly 
endorsed. 


The practical] conclusions drawn from 
this are radical: refusal of military service 
and work geared to war preparations, with- 
drawal from NATO, the casting of votes 
for a unijJateralist of any party or none, the 
pressing of governments to face the ques- 
tion of non-violent resistance, and the un- 
conditional surrender of nuclear armaments 
by the West. On this last point the 
Catholic nuclear disarmer is nearer the 
pacifist position than many of those in 


CND. We should not underestimate the 
courage of these proposals from non- 
pacifists. 

Finally, Waller Stein's {wo chapters 


gather together the threads and provice a 
good survey of the cases for and against 
unilateralism purely on the grounds’ of 
expedience, Here again, one is struck by 
the honesty of this book. While passion- 
ately arguing their case the contributors 
never omit the risks and hardships it will 
almost certainly involve. Mr, Stein con- 
cludes that military pros and cons do not 
exactly cancel one another but tend to 
freeze one’s power of choice. But here 
“the paralysing calculus of lesser evils is 
displaced by a simple, challenging absolute.” 


Where other counsels may reach an im- 
passe and the necessity of chaice be 


baulked, Christian charity can transcend the 
simply expedient. As Archbishop Roberts, 
SJ, says in his foreword, with faith in 
Christ and his teaching, “ Gandhi's use of 
power in the moral order comparable to 
atomic energy in the physical may perhaps 
point a way where all other ways seem 
closed.” 


This is a book to be unhesitatingly re- 


commended as an outstanding contribution 
to the Christian witness against nuclear war. 


ADRIAN CUNNINGHAM 


* 


The Valley of Decision: the Christian 
Conscience in the Nuclear Age, by 
T. R. Milford. (British Council of 
Churches, 2s. 6d.) 


The Uphill Way, by G. Colin Paweett. 
(The Peace Committee of the Society 
of Friends, Is. 6d.) 


MPHE question of nuclear war is the 

“most challenging ethical issue ever 
to confront the Christian Church, ‘The 
wilful evil of men threatens to destroy 
divinely ordained creation. 


this central theological fact found little 
mention in either The Valley of Decision, 
Canon V. R. Milford’s pamphiet written on 
behalf of a British Council of Churches’ 
Group on the Moral Aspects of Disarma- 
ment, or The Uphill Way, a Quaker com- 
ment on the latter by Gi. Colin Faweett. 
Yet in every other respect these two pub- 
lications, though starting from different 
premises and coming to differing conclu- 
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ON TU IESDAY, OCTOBER 17, the 
day the 50 megaton explosion was an- 
nounced, five Committee of 100 mem- 
bers entered the Soviet Embassy and 
announced they would stay there until 
they received assurances the Bomb 
would not be exploded, or until re- 
moved. Just afier midnight police car- 
ried out the demonstrators but made 
no charges. (Below right Ann David- 
son is removed.) 

On Wednesday, October 18, 2,000 people 


ADAM ROBERTS, author of “The Truth About Polaris,” 
severely handled by the police at 


US Air Express 


attended a mass lobby of Parliament called 
by CND. = After the Jobby about 800 
demonstrators marched fo the Soviet 
Embassy (above) where a letler of protest 
was delivered by Canon Collins. 

On Saturday, October 21, another 800 


Pe CTOU! HE B3PbIBA TE 


_5O:METATOHHOV BOMBH! | 
“OTH THCAM TOC TRARAIOT 


who wus 


Trafalgar Square, has been sent to 


prison for two months following the arrests at the Committee of 100’s demon- 


stration at the Soviet Embassy on Saturday, 


He was one of a number of 


demonstrators who refused to be bound over. 


He is a student at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and was warned by the magis- 
airate that he was jeopardising his future 
at the University. 


The following information about the 
court hearings on Monday and Tuesday 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


Schools for 


Non-violence 
SEMINAR on non-violence, direct 
action and civil disobedience. 


Resistance to occupation.  In- 
dustrial action and decentral- 
isation. Psychology of violence. 
Sociology of conflict. Tutor: 
Anthony Weaver, Tuesday, 3] 
October, Mondays 6, 13, 20, 27 
November and 1! December. 
8-10.0 p.m. Central Kensing- 
ton Library, Campden Hill abe 
W.8. Buses 9, 27, 28, 31, 73. 


WEEK-END SCHOOL, 29-31 
December, 1961. Charney 
Manor, Wantage, Berks. De- 


tails shortly from 13 Goodwin 
SCs 4s 


—— 


was made avatlable by the Committee of 
100 as Peace News went to press: 

Sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
for refusing to be bound over: 


Nicholas Johnson, Francescu Ryas, Gonagh Lahr, 
Pat Whitehall, Tataais Maautiow, Stephen Williams, 


Roy Macdiarmid, Adrian Ball, Edward (Adami) 
Hoberts, Murk Sherwood, Ella Morgan. Richard 
Hieadicar, Susan Myail. 

One month for refusing to be bound 
over: 


Geoffrey Austin, Doris Clay, Brian Kecnes. 
Remanded in custody until Oct. 30: 
Charles Carter, Kendrick Putnam, Pat Edwards, 


Russell —Scott 
protest letter 


Text of letter delivered to the Soviet 
Embassy on Tuesday by Earl Russell and 
the Rev. Michael Scott on behalf of the 
Conimitiee of 100. 


Sir, —We are protesting today against the 
explosion by the Soviet Union of the most 
powerful nuclear weapon ever tested, just 
as we have protested against the part 
played by our own Government and the 
United States in the nuclear arms race, 
This disastrous competition, if persisted in, 
can only end in the extermination of both 
sides, for it must be clear to everybody that 
there is now no way that one side can 
defeat the other without being defeated 
itself, 

We cannat hold that bombs an the one 
side are good and on the other side are 
had ALM. ROMAS ARP HAD 


people marched from Marble Arch headed 
by 2 banner in Russian saying “ Stop! 
Don't explode the 50 megaton bomb, hun- 
dreds of thousands will suffer if you do.” 
(Betow left.) ‘The demonstration was organ- 
ised by the Comittee of 100, who planned 


HEAVIER SENTENCES AFTER 
EMBASSY SIT-DOWN 


and two inen who refused to give their names to 
the court, 

Short sentences: 

Kilt Fite-Gibbon (14 days), Pat Farrer (t week), 
Oliver Mahler (1 week, since released). 

Fined, with time to pay: 

Carl Jotinsoa, Mir. ¥. Dlally, Mrs. 3. Nally, 
Robert McDonald, Gerald Stevens, Chriy Mort, 
Margaret Walker, Josephine Taylor, Evelyn Popple- 
ton, Norah Rattray, Joyce Vetterlein, Stephanie 
Smith, David Stimsun, Nicholas Harding (Acting 
Treasurer), Michael Oliver, David Wordaworth. 
_Mary Reckford, Pauline George, Prudence Tilley, 
Vrancisen Gotdateia, Anne Mitchell, Lily Sashy, 
Michael Canty, Felicity Craven, William Jewson, 

Carol Pite-Gibbon, Will Warren, Ruth Oppenheim, 
Edith Schoesmun, Scott, Miller, Wyness, May, 
ifursi, Herbert, Allisun, Ralph, Braithwaite, Davies, 
Taylor, Caice, Morris, Conrad, Nichot, Hrooks, 
Cooper, Kane, Jackson, Standicy, Wiiacy, Sommer- 
ville, Meadows. 

Harold Bland, Kolin Davis, Ray Shenton, John 
Byrde, Janet Cronin, Mary Weston, Pau! Harrison, 
Johu Murray, Ruth Napolitano, Michael Roach, 
Es Sulthouse, Angela Aspinwall, Put Sutherland, 
Helen Cogol, Jean Howard, Mike Scarherough, 
Kileen Simpxon, Carol) Farrow, Marion Coulsdon, 
Michact Evans, William Carey, Gillian Saldwin. 

Anne Parr, Yeonne Eden, Siinon Hinkly, Bertha 
Gaster, Julian Stuart, Joha Deihem, Thomas Hassell, 
fJoha Haywes, Murray HRedway, Valerie Glynu, John 
Stater, Patricia Tomber, Andrew Papworth, Marion 
Millibrand, Edwia Runham, Marry RKelnick, Paal 
Degis, Virginia Mayer, Francis Muir, Alex Sonith, 
Rodacy Smith, Richard Celeste, Nina Green, 
Nicholas Price, Chasies Reiss. 

Round over: 

rWO YEARS: Doris Hinyon, Margaret Crozier, 
Ronald Bailey, Jedy Hoare, Andrew Rohertson, 
Mr. Heegow, Johu Llinshelwood, Johu Lane, Barry 
Quick, Alistutr Yule, Kichurd Sladder, Catrina Cole- 
brook, Heuther Pollard, Rente Kendall. 

ONE YEAR; Heity Morris, Barry HKockford, 
Cyril Edwards, Rachara Delaney. 


TERRY CHANDLER was committed to 
prison for one month on Wednesday for 
attempts to board Polaris subrnarines, 

Unknown numbers of the Sept, 17 
Trafalgar Square demonstators are beiag 
imprisoned for refusing to pay fines. 


A number of Peace News voluntary 
helpers and sellers are now in prison. 

Volunteers ta pack and dispatch the paper 
are needed each Wednesday evening. 

Sellers arc also urgently needed on 
Sunday for the Committee of 100 rally. 
Assemble by the plinth at 145 pm. 


silent the 


hour's 
The police, however, turned this 
constitutional protest inte a sit-down by 
cordoning off the marchers 50 yards front 
the Embassy gates and invoking an 1839 
Police Act. 


to hold 
Embassy. 


an vigil ag 


After the marchers had sat dows ia pro- 
test against being stopped, arrests began and 
continued systematicaily for two hours until 
§.50 p.m. S13 people were arrested and 91 
who refused hail were held over the week- 
end. A’ dcaegation of six scientisig was 
allowed into the Enibassy to deliver a note 
of protest. 


Students accept 
landlord’s challenge 


G@SPUDENTS who demonstrated on Oct- 
ober 20 outside a Leicester pub which 
forbids coloured people the use of lounge 


or smoke-room were challenged by the 
landlord to act ag part-lime barmen. Barry 
Evans and Roy Bailey, who Jed the demon- 
stration, accepted the challenge. 

‘The landlord said : “ Several barmen have 
left because they cannot stand the strain of 
irying to keep order in the public bar." He 
claimed that there were frequent disturb- 
ances involving coloured people. 

The students, agreeing to help, stated; 
“We want to show the fandlord what 
coloured people have to endure when they 
are turned away,” 

On Monday the landlord decided to end 
the colour bar, and served two West Indians 
who entered the smoke-room. However, he 
reserved ‘the right to take action if trouble 
occurs.” 
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